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THE NEW EARTH a 


FS HE sages tell us of a Man who came and who im- 
Gy pressed even his enemies with his sinlessness. That 
us is to say, the only faults they could find in him were 
the conventional ones, like breaking certain liturgical rules that 
had been laid down by long custom, and which had created an 
artificial conscience for the men of his time. Certain startled 
followers managed to tell and write what they recalled of his 
words and deeds. Through all these eighteen centuries he 
has remained in the fierce limelight of criticism and of hostil- 
ity, and yet the Man has continued to grow. One can go to 
the darkest jungles of Africa and tell the story of this Man’s 
love, and whatever his race or previous condition of ignorance 
or moral darkness the man who hears it can never be at peace 
in his heart again until to the conviction, “That is the kind of 
man I ought to be,” he adds the resolve, “That is the kind of 
man, through God, I am going to be.” When he makes that 
resolve peace comes into his heart. Where men in consider- 
able groups make it, the face both of nature and society 
changes. The self-expressions of men become kindlier and 
juster; arts and culture are winged with a new spirit, and there 
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grows a new earth. 


Rey. Ralph Tyler Flewelling, 
F-om “My Idea of God,” Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
eam secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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On Monday morning, Dec. 13, a union 
Ministers’ Meeting was held in the Swe- 
denborgian Church of the New Jerusalem 
under the auspices of the Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches. The meeting was well 
attended, the auditorium being crowded. 

The first speaker was the Rev. Charles 
A. Raven, D. D., Canon of the Liverpool 
Cathedral, England, who spoke on recent 
developments in interdenominational work 
in that country. He began by saying that 
in this country he felt himself a novice 
in the matter of interdenominational co- 
operation, inasmuch as such a meeting 
in England would be impossible. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, ‘we are making 
progress there too. We realize that union 
will come by our getting to know each 
other, but never by consultations between 
leaders and an attempt to reconcile rival 
traditions. We look to other lines of ac- 
tion which have been pursued during the 
last three or four years with remarkable 
success. There has developed out of the 
work of the Student Christian Movement 
widespread simultaneous evangelism. When 
these student missions are held in various 


cities each denomination plans its own- 


method of conducting the campaign, but 
in so doing keeps in the closest touch with 
the other denominations. It is an attempt 
to present pre-denominational Christian- 
ity by a united evangelism. 

“The response I met,” continued Dr. 
Raven, “‘when in preparing for the Copec 
Conference I went before various church 
groups in England, was one of the most 
astounding things in my life. It indicated 
that in the study and pursuit of social 
righteousness we had a platform on which 
denominational controversy has never 
been allowed to come. And now we are 
beginning to convince the denominations 
that doctrinal affairs can be handled by 
Christians without compromising their 
loyalty to their own churches. The most 
hopeful sign to me is that men of different 
denominations are realizing that tradition- 
al divisions no longer correspond to reality. 
The young, progressive group in my own 
church has decided that it has greater 
affinities with similar groups in other 
churches than with the fundamentalists 
and Anglo-Catholics in the Church of 
England. There is a close mutual under- 
standing between the younger leaders of 
different denominations. Within twenty 
years we shall have broken through the 
barrier of tradition which separates us, 
and the only great danger is that the young 
life in the churches may merely create a 
new denomination. This danger, however, 
acute six or seven years ago, is gradually 
passing away and I believe that we shall 
achieve the New Reformation.” 

The next speaker on the program was 
Dr. John R. Mott of the Y. M. C. A., who 
began by remarking on how good it seemed 
to be addressing a gathering of “home 


folks’? once more after a year of almost. — 
ceaseless traveling. ‘I have been to: 
many of the great battlefields of Chris- 
tianity,’’ he said, ‘‘and mingled intimately 
with many races. I have investigated — 
many types of religion, from the lowest 
depths of Animism up to the highest flower 
of modern Christianity. In the dense 
jungles of Sumatra my wife and I stood 
beside a monument to the first of the- 
student volunteers, who on that spot had 
been killed and eaten by the cannibals,. 
and we witnessed the results of the trans- 
formation of those extreme savages into. 
men and women following the Christian_ 
way of life. I had contacts with all of 
the great non-Christian religions, 
exhibitions of what they have accom-- 
plished for good, as well as their short- 
comings. How little you are aware of 


what these religions are doing, of the great- 


tides of Hinduism flowing out of Asia 


into the islands of the Southern Pacific, | 
of the strength of Mohammedanism in | 
Of fifty million ~ 


the Netherlands Indies! 
inhabitants there, forty million are Mos- 


lems, and the year before I visited Java | 
more pilgrims had gone from there to: 


Mecca than from all the other Moslem 
countries. 


“In my journeying I saw all forms of | 
Christianity—all too many different mani- 


festations of Protestantism! I saw also. 


the work of the Church of Rome, and let 


me say here a kind word for their educa- — 


tional and philanthropic program. I[ | 
witnessed the marvelous accomplishments. — 
of the Russian Orthodox Church in Japan, — 
which has made almost as many converts-_ || 


in the length of time it has been estab- 
lished there as all the Protestant missions- 
combined have made in the saie period. — 


“In 1928 there is to be a world gathering. 


representative of the Protestant movement. 


held in Jerusalem. The delegates will be | 


limited to 225, of whom it can be said _ 
that they all adequately represent the 
movement for the world-wide establish- _ 
ment of Christ’s religion. This Confer- — 
ence will revise the program for the mis-— 
sionary expansion of Christianity. In 
such a task we realize we must depend 
for co-operation on the youth of the world. . 
When I look at the younger generation — 
my heart beats high with hope. I know 
that generation across the world, and I | 


know that their limitations are negligible 


beside their power and promise. We have 
placed a tremendous load upon them and — 
they will not disappoint us. j 

“The dominant impression I wish to give | 
you is that you and I and all the various). 
communions of our faith are facing an 


absolutely unprecedented world situation. |. 
Never before in the annals of the Christiam |, 


religion could we say that simultaneously” 


and | 


on every continent were the doors ajar 
for the going in of Christ and his messen-- 
(Continued on page 28) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


HOW MANY NEW YEARS 


NEW year begins in the spring, when the trees 
once more put forth their leaves and the farmer 
goes forth to sow the grain. A new year begins 

in the fall, when pupils flock back to school and col- 
lege, when churches start work after the summer 
vacation, when business houses have their fall open- 
ings and we all take hold for a fresh start. A new 
year for those who watch the heavens begins Dec. 22, 
when the march of darkness stops, the shortest day 
passes, and the sun begins again its northward jour- 
ney. And a new year begins at midnight between 
Dee. 31 and Jan. 1, when arbitrarily we put a mark in 
the period the earth takes in its revolution around 
the sun, and start over. We don’t do it perfectly, 
and have to run on an extra twenty-four hours every 
four years to allow for accumulated error. But the 
greater part of human beings change the calendar 
on January 1 and add one more year to the reckoning. 

There are many new year’s days never put 
down in the record, and these are the important 
ones. 

Every time a man takes an important step he 
thinks of it as a new year. Everything is different 
and new when a dear one passes on. It is a new year 
when a baby is born. Marriage is an event of such 
moment that we reckon time from it. Even a new 
business connection, a promotion, is like a new year. 
And a new resolution persisted in, a new choice that 
goes down to the very roots of our being—that may 
mark the best New Year’s Day of all. 

We like January 1—the glad tooting of the 
whistles, and the happy crowds in the streets as it 
arrives, the services in the churches, the calling on old 
friends—a beautiful custom still persisted in by a few 
of the descendants of the Dutch settlers of New York— 
the open doors at the White House, the family dinner 
parties. But we do not take the day seriously as a 
New Year’s Day, for there are all these other rivals 
for the honor. Stating it the other way, we do take 
it joyously and seriously because we need and want a 
New Year’s Day—often. 

We want the fresh start. We want the sense of 
time left in which to really achieve. We want to 
number our days so that we may apply our hearts to 


wisdom. We want to blot out, blot out, blot out our 
repeated failures. 

And happiness for the new year will come unex- 
pectedly over the side of those vessels whose pilots 
stick to the course. 

More than stoicism is expressed in Macaulay’s 
lines, 

“Neptune, you may sink me, 
You may save me, 
But I will hold my rudder true.” 


He gives us the secret of happiness we all long 
for in the New Year. 
* * 


A HOME IN A VAST WILDERNESS 


MONG the more modest Universalist agencies 
for Christian service, seldom advertised but 
always at work, is the Bethany Union of 14 

Worcester Street, Boston—a home for girls who come 
to Boston with their own way to make in the world. 
For seven dollars a week this institution gives to 
some fifty or sixty girls room, board and a beautiful 
home atmosphere. 

A few of our good friends would blot all such 
institutions out of existence, if they had their way, 
on the theory that they permit some of the soulless 
corporations to underpay their help and “get away 
with it.”” They count all money given to such homes 
as money paid into the coffers of the rich. So it is 
indirectly. But that is not all of it. There are girls 
who come to Boston untrained and unfit. They have 
to learn in school or in a job how to render service. 
In the period of study or apprenticeship they need to 
be carried along. As well denounce the ‘“‘“commons’” 
of a university as Bethany Union forlowrates. Viewed 
in a larger light, Bethany Union is a competitor of 
cheap and sometimes sordid boarding houses into 
which such girls would go if there were no Bethany 
Union. 

For our part, in our work to reform our social 
system, we propose to go after manifest evils rather 
than after the agencies which build character, create 
happiness’ and spread sweetness and light. We 
prefer to make a little start in ostracising manufac- 
turers and retailers who exploit their help, and the 
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Consumers’ League will tell us who some of them are. 

No, here is a home of which Universalists may be 
proud. In three or four fine old houses, in a run-down 
neighborhood, all thrown together, close to the ele- 
vated and the trolley which the girls have to use to 
go to work, Mr. Dewick and his board, and Miss 
Hersey and her staff, have created a true home at- 
mosphere. There are good pictures on the walls and 
big chairs in the parlor. The girls can receive their 
friends and not be ashamed of their abiding place. 
While one or two are entertaining callers, half a 
dozen are dancing, half a dozen in the reading room, 
half a dozen doing their laundry downstairs, and others 
in their own rooms or going out. Back of it allisa 
noble house mother absolutely tireless when it comes 
to hearing hard problems and findmg a way out. 

Ruth Hersey is a remarkable housekeeper, per- 
forming miracles with the loaves and fishes she has 
available, but, best of all, she is a friend to lonely, 
homesick girls in the wildernesses of a modern metrop- 
olis. 

We don’t know how much money they ought to 
have, but we do know that only by gifts, donations 
and friendly sympathy is this useful work carried on. 

= * 


THE FUNNY PAPERS 


IFE and the other comic weeklies ought to 
suspend publication. There is no economic 
justification for their continuance. To readers 

not bereft of sanity or wholly devoid of a sense of 
humor “every day, in every way,” the current news 
grows funnier and funnier. 

Recently Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, a mild-man- 
nered New England woman, went down to Georgia 
to speak to the students of a woman’s college about 
peace. She came close to wrecking the college and 
loosing the currents of red revolution. 

But fortunately for Georgia a savior was at hand. 
For many years the two best-known products of the 
state have been peaches and coca cola. It was winter, 
and there were no peaches. But the cohorts of coca 
cola rallied to the last bottle. It was a glorious 
triumph, but the 100 per centers-plus did not quite 
score a 100 per cent victory. 

The Rev. Clinton Scott, minister of the Liberal 
Church, invited Mrs. Mead to his pulpit, and was 
aided and abetted by his Boston brethren, who sent 
him the following telegram: “Largely attended Bos- 
ox, ministers’ meeting heartily approves your brave 
for = of speech and fair play in asking Mrs. 
to speak from your pulpit.” 
he Atl anta Ministers’ Association also asked her 
But Mens Se ott College still stands. And the 
red revolution have been quenched—in 


ind now Congress is once more with us. Also 
Congressman Gallivan of Massachusetts. Listen to 
his clarion voice: 
“T am opposed te what I consider the plunder of 
the public treasury by the most impudent and insatiable 
gang of graiters, (es and humbugs the American 
republic has ever been confronted with; who, mocking 
names of religion and morality, are engaged in the futile 
task of attempting to enforce a law repugnant to the 
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conscience of the enlightened portion of the nation, 
insulting to its intelligence, dangerous to decency, law 
and order, and perilous to the integrity and safety of 
this republic. . =. 

“The time is coming when we shall need all the 
money the tax payer is sweating for. South of the Rio 
Grande, the storm is brewing, and it is brewing with 
the aid of the very elements that have engineered pro- 
hibition in this country, that sought a religious alliance 
with the Red Soviet but yesterday, and that to-day, 
through their agents of unrest, are helping along the __ 
destructive activities of Calles of Mexico, who by his 
bogus constitution and his assaults on religion, business 
and finance, threatens the civilization of North America. 

“T repeat that the Red enemies of civilization and 
religion in Mexico are the allies of prohibition in America, 
the same crowd that fills this land with false propaganda 
concerning the Reds of Mexico, trumpeting their al- 
leged love of ireedom and education, get their commis- 
sions and inspiration from the same sources, under mis— 
leading names, as Wheeler and his cohorts. 

“Tt is only a short time until we will be compelled 
by every instinct of self-preservation to take the Red 
rat of Chapultepec by the neck and shake him out of 
the community of nations. We can not sit lamely by 
much longer while the Red fires burning up Mexico are 
creeping closer and closer to our doors.” 


No man can justify his extravagance in spending 
10 or 15 cents for a comic weekly, when he can get all 
this and much more for 2 cents in a morning paper. 


* = 


THE PEACE AWARDS 


HE Nobel peace prizes for 1925 were awarded 


recently to Charles G. Dawes, Vice President 

of the United States, and to Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, British Secretary of Foreign Affairs. The 
Dawes award was made for services rendered in 
creating the Dawes plan through which Germany was 
enabled to rehabilitate her finances. 

The 1926 peace prizes have been awarded to 
Aristide Briand, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and to Dr. Gustav Stresemann, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Germany. 

The Nobel prizes, in addition to work for the 
preservation of peace, are given for achievements in 
literature, physics, chemistry, medicine and physiol- 
ogy. Alfred Nobel, who left a fortune of $8,750,000 
to found these prizes, was the inventor of dynamite. 

The Woodrow Wilson Foundation Peace Prize 
for 1926 has been awarded to Mr. Elihu Root, be- 
cause of his services in helping found the World Court 
of International Justice. Only one other award has 
been made by this foundation—that to Viscount Cecil, 


chief representative of Great Britain on the League — 


of Nations. 

On December 28, the 70th anniversary of Wood- 
row Wilson’s birth, the presentation will be made to 
Mr. Root at a dinner in New York, Although Mr. 
Root’s work was done in 1920, Mr. Norman H. Davis 


said that “the importance of the services were made — 


manifest in the past few years by the growing prestige 
of the World Court and its success in preserving peace 


through the settlement of international questions of a — 


justiciable character.” 
The Woodrow Wilson Foundation was created by 
gifts of citizens amounting to more than $800, 
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It was turned over to the trustees on Mr. Wilson’s 
sixty-sixth birthday. 

Both of these foundations perform a useful ser- 
vice in calling attention to work which might not 


_ be adequately recognized and by spreading knowl- 
‘edge of important subjects. 


We are glad to see an outstanding Republican 


like Elihu Root get the Woodrow Wilson prize. It 


emphasizes the accident of politics by which the in- 
fluence of the Republican Party machine was set 
against larger participation in the affairs of Europe, 
and inspires the hope that the day is not far distant 
when the counsels of men like Mr. Root again will 
prevail in the affairs of the nation. 

* * 


THE COMMONWEAL 

HEOLOGICALLY it is a far ery from Universal- 

ism to Catholicism, although the words mean 

much the same. And yet we find ourselves in 
close sympathy spiritually with many dear Catholic 
friends, even if we have to oppose things which they 
support. In the same way we find ourselves as an 
editor looking with unusual sympathy and interest 
upon the third anniversary of the Commonweal, a 
Catholic weekly “dedicated to the intellectual in- 
terests of Christendom.” Part of this feeling of course 
comes from some understanding of the enormous 
obstacles they have faced. Part of it is admiration 
for a religious journal that can charge ten dollars a 
year, command the services of Gilbert K. Chesterton 
and Michael Williams, and other things to corre- 
spond. But most of it is genuine appreciation of the 
brain power and literary ability which run through the 
paper from cover to cover and its fundamental re- 
ligious spirit. ; 

These Calvert Associates back of the paper 
need to associate other Catholics with them to enable 
the paper to pass from childhood to manhood. We 
share their high faith that such men will come to the 
front. 

There may possibly be Catholic circles where our 
friendliness would be regarded as a handicap, but not 
so in the circle of the Commonweal. So we congratu- 
late these brave Catholic pioneers on their third 
birthday and wish them success. 

* 


* 


GOING TO BE A BOTANIST 

LIZABETH GALLOWAY, of Lawrence, Mass., 
eleven years old, was recently awarded first 

prize in a contest held by the Girls’ Friendly 
Society of the Episcopal Church for the best collec- 
tion of New England wild flowers. Between April 1 
and October 1, the time allowed, this little girl found, 
gathered and pressed 225 specimens. While she made 
a start on the work in Lawrence, the real business be- 
gan when she went on her annual visit to her grand- 
father’s farm in Boxford. Into the swamps, through 
the woods, up the hills and along the streams she went 
on delightful excursions, and it had to be a well-hidden 
specimen that escaped her trained eye. The Boston 
Herald man who went to Lawrence to see the little 
girl and her big book of specimens a foot thick, tells 
us that “the violet was the first to be gathered and the 
seaside goldenrod was the last.” One of the hardest 


to find was the “‘yellow-eyed grass, which was hidden 
deep in swamp grass.” 

Beside the finding of the specimens, there was all 
the fun of looking them up in four different botanical 
dictionaries, and the real work of pressing them be- 
tween the Bible and the dictionary, writing out labels, 
which gave the name of the specimen and the place 
where it was found, and pasting them neatly in the 
right place. 

Between the lines of the story one reads about an 
exceedingly intelligent, sensible mother, and about a 
bit of social service rendered by a church organization 
the value of which it would be hard to estimate. 

When the school teacher had the class write an 
essay on “What I Want to Be When I Grow Up,” 
all the other girls wrote about being movie actresses 
or nurses or teachers; Elizabeth took as her subject, 
“Why I Want to Bea Botanist.”’ 


SHALL WE REPORT ON GOOD-WILL? 
HE Presbyterian Advance of Nashville, Tenn., 
whose motto is “Unity, Liberty, Charity,” 
and which is one of the best edited exchanges we 
have, recently suggested that correspondents send 
striking examples of “the new spirit of tolerance and 
good-will among men.” Dr.S.C. Rodgers, of Watson- 
ville, California, wrote as follows: 
“T have read with much interest your editorial on 

“Wanted—An Intolerance Tester,’ and I am writing to 

give a glorious instance of Christian tolerance in this 

town where we have seven denominations and the 

Catholic people predominate. We have a magnificent 

Y. M. C. A. building which was largely the gift of one 

man several years ago. Each year in the month of 

October an organized drive is made in this town and 

valley for sufficient funds to meet the expenses of the 

following years. This time the budget was fixed at $13,- 

000, and the workers to solicit subscriptions were divided 

into small committees and assigned to their respective 

territories, and in a few days the entire amount was 

secured plus $3900 more. 
“A very large amount of this $13,000 was con- 
tributed or pledged by Catholic people, and a number 

of prominent Catholic people, including some of the stat> 

officers of the Knights of Columbus, gave valuable servie= 

on committee work. This genuine Christian toleranc> 

is being made the subject of much comment im our regu- 

lar press and otherwise. Truly the signs of the times 

are getting brighter.” 

Is not our correspondent right? (the editor asks) 

Are not the signs of the times brightening? Is there any 

good reason for being pessimistic? As we approach the 

Christmas season with its message of peace and good- 

will, how can we promote that spirit better than by telling 

‘one another about the instances of tolerance and co- 

operation with which we are iamiliar? 

We should like to see all of the religious weeklies 
back up the Presbyterian Adrance. We are too much 
inclined to follow the example of some of the dailies 
and play up the abnormal, the bigoted, the cruel. 
The world is full of goodness which does not get into 
print. Is there any agency better fitted to take a 
little census of the good than the religious weexly? 
Is there anything better calculated to spread the 
essence of the Christian gospel than the support of 
campaigns like that which the Advance seems to have 
started? 
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The Old Year and the New with the Poets---I 


J. T. Sunderland * 


= NE would naturally think that in our plan of 
5 y reckoning time, we would begin our calendar 
‘ year with the spring. Then all nature is 
waking to new life. Millions of new births 
of plants and animals are seen in field and garden and 
woods. It is the birth season. Why should we not 
regard the year as born then? 

But no, not in the genial spring, nor even in the 
glorious summer or the fruitful autumn, as our calendar 
has been framed for us, is the year’s natal hour. 
Rather it is in the cold and lifeless winter, as if he, 
Time’s young and daring infant, were determined to 
defy nature, and prove that, if nothing else can come 
to birth amid snow and ice, at least he can. 

And what a house, what a palace is it that Win- 
ter builds for the baby New Year! Human hands 
have never created one equal to it. Sometimes they 
have tried and erected something very magnificent, 
like the famous Ice Palaces of St. Petersburg in Russia, 
or of Montreal in Canada, or of St. Paul in Minnesota. 
Yet with all their efforts they have fallen almost 
infinitely short. 

Many poets have tried to describe Nature’s 
Winter Palace. Perhaps the English poet, Thomson, 
in his poem, ““The Seasons,”’ has made the most ambi- 
tious attempt. Although that description is well 
worth reading, it need not be quoted here. But three 
of our American poets have written such brilliant de- 
scriptions of the vast, varied and wonderful palaces 
of ice and snow which the winters of all our northern 
lands so love to build, that I must give some lines from 
each. The first shall be from Emerson: 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow : 


Come see the north wind’s masonry. 

Out of an unseen quarry evermore 

Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 

Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake, or tree, or door. 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Mauger the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 

A tapering turret overtops the work. 

And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring, as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 


Next a passage from Whittier’s “Snow Bound,” 

*Dr. J. T. Sunderland, now living at 213 Union Street, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is a distinguished Unitarian clergyman 
and author. His book, “The Origin and Character of the Bible,” 
is a standard on the subject. His latest book, “Because Men Are 
Not Stone,” has recently come from the Beacon Press. Among 
his other books are: “The Spark in the Clod, or Religion and 
Evolution,” “Oh, to Be Rich and Young,” and “Rising Japan.” 
He lectures extensively on “World Religion,” “The Orient,” 
“Great Emancipators of the Human Mind,” “Great Unitarian 
Leaders,” and “Great British Writers with Great Messages.” 


that most charming of winter idyls, which every 
American should know and love: 


In starry flake and pellicle 

All day the hoary meteor fell; 

And when the second morning shone, ~ 
We looked upon a world unknown, 

Qn nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No clouds above, no earth below— 

A universe of sky and snow! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvelous shapes; strange domes and towers 
Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 
Or garden wall or belt of wood. 


A smooth, white mound the brush pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat; 
The well curb had a Chinese roof; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor seemed to. tell 

Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 


Last but not least beautiful, some lines from 
Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.’”’ The poet looks on 
and sees old Winter building his palace, more wonder- 
ful than any structure in the worlds of fairy or of 
fable. And this is the way he does it: 


All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes the roof no fret-work knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew, 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques and ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear, 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrush tops 
And hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
That crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one. 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
’Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost. 


But although this wonderful palace which Na- 
ture builds for the baby year each winter is con- 
structed of frost and snow and ice, we must not think 
of it as having in it no warmth or joy. Nor must we 
think of the babe as receiving no welcome. Firesides 
are never so bright as in winter. Hearts are never so | 
warm as in winter. The new-born year is received | 
with a joy scarcely less than that which reigns at 
Christmas. Though old Winter’s palace may out- 
wardly seem cold and uninviting, yet 


Within its halls are song and laughter, 
And cheeks grow red and jolly, 
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And sprouting is every corbel and raiter 
With the green of ivy and holly. 

Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 

Wallows the great log’s roaring tide. 


Such is the welcome which the infant New Year 
finds awaiting him, as he lands on these shores of 
time. Thus we see that it is by no means so unreason- 
able or cruel a thing, after all, that each year is born 
in the winter season, instead of in the warm and genial 

“spring. And then, it should not be overlooked that 
the very presence of this babe, this little child of Time 
(as the presence of all children), does much to banish 
winter, and to create for humanity a spring of its own 
kind—a spring of the heart. 

But the outward aspects of the New Year, and 
its environment in the world of physical nature, in- 
teresting as they may be, poetically considered, are 
not of most importance. It is the New Year’s rela- 
tion to man that gives it its significance. 

Years are natural divisions of time, and divisions 
of such magnitude as to make their beginnings as- 
sume somewhat the character of milestones in man’s 
life. They are points at which it is easy and natural 
for him to pause—to pause and take note both of the 
road that is before him and that which he has already 
passed over. I say that which he has already trodden, 
as well as that which is to come. In our eager interest 
in that which is before, we sometimes forget what is 
behind. Thisweshouldnotdo. Our futures grow out 
of our pasts. To try to separate them is like endeavor- 
ing to sever a stream from its fountain. That is not 
a noble soul who easily forgets the old, old friends, old 
association, or old times. Even to leave an old home 
where one has lived long, may well produce emotion. 
In such an experience the unmoist eye is not a sign 
of superiority. 

It is the same with regard to moving forward from 
one period of life to another. Youth is far too at- 
tractive, and has too many green fields and sunny 
skies, to be left behind with indifference. So with 
early manhood; so with middle life; and so, too, with 
each individual year of life. 

How wonderful a thing is a year of time, a year 
of the outward world, even as unrelated to man—a 
year with its days and nights, its sunrises and sunsets, 
its blue skies and its storms, its changing seasons, 
each season unrolling a panorama of a new and dif- 
ferent world! 

How much more wonderful still is a year of human 
life—any year, every year, of any and every human 
being, with its marvelous mind-and-heart panorama 
of joys and sorrows; of pleasures and disappoint- 
ments; affections requited and affections unrequited; 
hopes blossoming into happy fruition and hopes nipped 
in the bud as with a cruel frost; temptations weakly 
yielded to and temptations bravely met and nobly 
overcome; sunny hours of faith and gloomy hours of 
trembling and doubt; aspirations and almost despairs 
and then eager aspirations again; ambitions thwarted 
and other ambitions gloriously realized—a panorama 
of ever changing and ever new experiences which if 
written out, true to life, would make a story of thrill- 
ing interest and absorbing power. 

Ah! there are no such dramas as those of the 
years that come and go—dramas some of which are 


veritable tragedies, and some, shall we not say, 
comedies, and some both? 

The thought of years gone not to return has 
inspired the pens of many poets. Perhaps our best 
known poem on this theme is Longfellow’s rather 
gloomy “Midnight Mass by the Dying Year,” 


Yes, the Year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and bleared! 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely, sorely! 


Almost as well known is Tennyson’s “The Death 
of the Old Year:” 


Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter wings are wearily sighing; 
Toll the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the Old Year lies a-dying; 
Old Year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily, 
You lived with us so stead ly, 
Old Year, you shall not die. 


He lieth still: he doth not move; 
He will not see the dawn of day. 
Old Year, you must not go; 
So long you have been with us, 
Such joy you have seen with us, 
Old Year, you shall not go. 


How hard he breathes! Over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro; 
The cricket chirps: the lights burn low; 
*Tis nearly twelve o’clock. 

Shake hands before you die. 

Old Year, we’ll dearly rue for you: 

What is it we can do for you? 

Speak out before you die. 
His face is growing sharp and thin. 
Alack! our friend is gone. 


Of all the poets who have given expression to 
the sadder thoughts suggested by the passing of time, 
I know of no one who has produced anything more 
tender and beautiful than George D. Prentice, a writer 
of the middle period of the last century, whose poem, 
“The Closing Year,’’ was at one time very widely 
known and admired: 


’Tis midnight’s holy hour, and silence now 

Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o’er 

The still and pulseless world. Hark! on the winds 
The bell’s deep tones are swelling; ’tis the knell 
Of the departed year. No funeral train 

Is sweeping past; yet, on the stream and wood, 
With melancholy light, the moonbeams rest. 

Like a pale spotless shroud; the air is stirred. 

As by a mourner’s sigh; and on yon cloud, 

That floats so still and placidly through heaven, 
The spirit of the seasons seems to stand,-—- 

Young Spring, bright Summer, Autumn’s solemn form, 
And Winter with his aged looks—-and breathe 

In mournful cadences, that come abroad 

Like the far wind-harp’s wild and touching wail, 
A melancholy dirge to the dead year, 

Gone from the earth forever. ’Tis a time 

For memory and for tears. _ 


Shelley has a fine poem on the Old Year and the 
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New, entitled, ““A Dirge,” which teaches a lesson of 
hope. Here are two stanzas: 


The year is dead, 

Come and sigh, come and weep! 
Nay, smile instead, 

For the year is but asleep. 
See, it smiles as it is sleeping, 
Mocking your untimely weeping. 


‘As the wild air stirs and sways 
The tree-swung cradle of a child, 
£o the kreath of these rude days 
Pocks the yeai—-be calm and mild, 
Treml ling horrs; she will arise 
With new love within her eyes. 

A very tender poem about the ‘““‘Dying Year” and 
one that teaches a still clearer and deeper lesson of 
hope and faith, comes to us from the Rev. John Page 
Hobbs, an eminent English clergyman of the genera- 
tion just past, who sometimes wrote quite worth-while 


verses: 


Tread softly! Some one is dying. 
*Tis the Old Year—sighing, sighing. 
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He is old, but tender-hearted; 

He mourns for the departed; 

For children’s faces,— 

Lost to these earthly places: 

For mothers good, 

Lost to the little brood; 

For lovers who left our nest, 

And crept through night to rest. 

He is thinking of the sorrows he has seen, 
Of the days of darkness that have been. 
And now he is dying— 

Sighing, sighing. 


But see! He smiles! The dull eyes glisten! 
Listen! Listen! 
“Children, misread me not! 
I do not grieve 
Because your human lot 
Is folded round with pain, 
But that the shrouded brain 
Does not believe 
The truth I never ceased to tell,— 
That in the dear Lord’s garden all is well. 
Nothing is lost, all things transfigured are. 
Look up! and trust the New Year’s Morning Star!” 


The Bible 


Ross Sherman Galer . 


by see its message ‘is carried to the world: 
its sacred books, its churches and its creeds. 
=| Of these three sacred books most fully in- 
earnate the spirit and genius of the religion which 
produced them. Churches often go far astray in their 
ritual or practise. Creeds are frozen into thought 
forms alien to the minds of a later generation. But 
books live on a different plane. Dig beneath their 
outward forms, study the changed meaning of words, 
read the fossil remains of religious concepts which 
once glowed in their sentences, and the ancient under- 
lying spirit which gave to a religion its character and 
coherence stands pictured vividly before us. 

The world has many sacred books or Bibles. 
Most of them originated in the same way as the 
Christian Bible, and are regarded with similar venera- 
tion by their respective adherents. All of them were 
divinely inspired, hence are verbally infallible; they 
prescribe things which shall and shall not be done; 
they have been selectively chosen and formed into a 
sacred canon; and their authority is to be universally 
respected and obeyed. 

Our Bible is no exception. It was written by many 
different authors. It covers many subjects. It varies 
greatly in character. It was made into a canon by 
common agreement and by church councils. For cen- 
turies its believers regarded it as inspired and ver- 
bally inerrant. Surely a proper attitude toward this 
book is of vital importance. 


Medes of Bible Study 
A few general principles will help us to correct 
methods and conclusions. 
1. We should adopt as the primary and most im- 
portant rule by which our judgments should be 
guided that all truth wherever found must harmonize 


with all other truth. Religious truth and scientific 


truth can by no possibility conflict with each other. 
2. All truth should be gladly received, from 


whatever source it may come, historical, scientific, 


religious. Science welcomes every addition to our 
knowledge of facts. Religion should be equally 
hospitable and welcome the facts of science. 

3. If truths from different fields seem to conflict 
with each other some of them must be wrong. 
necessary, religious concepts as well as scientific 
hypotheses should be abandoned or changed to cor- 
respond with proved facts. 

4. The Bible should be read and studied as any 
other book, in the light of all knowledge that may be 
relevant, whatever may be its source. 


Guided by the foregoing principles or rules of © 
interpretation, modern scholars have studied the Bible — | 
with incredible industry. Not, as many allege, for ~ 


purposes of destructive criticism, but to ascertain 
the real facts. 
compared texts, excavated cities, studied with care 


every fragment of material which could throw light ~ 
on the exact language and meaning of the different — 
‘books. The whole setting in which these books | 
linguistic, has 


originated,. political, social, racial, 


been diligently explored. 


Every one knows that the original Bible manu- — 
scripts have been lost, that not one of them remains. |} 
What we have are copies of copies of copies of these — 


lost originals, and in the long process of editing and 
copying numberiless errors inevitably crept in. These 
are the elementary facts of Biblical scholarship. 

Such methods of study at first aroused the most 
bitter opposition. But it was all in vain. No anath- 
emas sufficed to prevent a critical study of the 
Bible. Men are no longer willing to take things on 
faith. The mind that has explored all nature, from 
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tiniest electron to mightiest nebula, dares to in- 
vestigate even the holiest of books and to form its 
own conclusions. It obeys First John, ‘‘Beloved, be- 
lieve not every spirit, but prove the spirits, whether 
they are of God.” It is critical but at the same time 
reverent and constructive. It is far from being a 
spirit, like Mephistopheles, “that always denies.” It 
is eager to affirm wherever the facts will warrant. 


The Bible Not Inerrant 


As a result of these studies scholars have come 
to certain very definite conclusions. 

The Bible is not a book of science but of religion. 
It is not a fetish to be worshiped, but a lamp to our 
feet. It is not a perfect, but a very human, docu- 
ment. It is written all over with the evidences of its 
human origin. It reflects the weaknesses, follies, 
crimes, love and aspirations of the characters it de- 
picts. It is full of mistakes, as well as heroism. 
It pictures the world at the time when it was written 
as it really existed. It does not shrink from relating 
David’s crimes, Solomon’s weaknesses, and Peter’s 
cowardice. It shares in the superstitions of the times. 
It takes for granted the existence of demons, witches, 
familiar spirits. It teaches that disease is caused by 
evil spirits, that miracles were commonly performed 
by all sorts of persons. 

The liberal frankly recognizes all these facts 
and appraises them at their true worth. He knows 
that the Bible was a genuine product of the times, 
just as truly as were Antigone, the Divine Comedy, or 
Faust. Yet he yields to no one in his admiration for 
the Bible as a whole. He sees enough left after all 
deductions are allowed to make it the supreme book 
of religion, worthy of our study, inspiring us by its 
noblest thoughts. 

Rejecting parts of the Bible does not detract 
from the parts retained. Selecting and winnowing, 
rejecting whole paragraphs and even books as un- 
worthy, our admiration grows and our souls respond 
to the beauty and majesty of that which remains— 
by all odds the noblest religious literature ever penned. 
Yet, as Emerson said, we should feel “no unfit tender- 
ness at postponing this initial revelation to the hour 
and the man that now is; to the eternal revelation in 
the heart.”’ 

Some parts of the Bible must be discarded as 
scientifically false. Some represent low and outgrown 
ethical standards. Some are historically untrue. But 
other parts shine as pure gold, worthy of our profound 
reverence and admiration. 


Is the Bible Inspired? 


It is evident from the foregoing that we do not 
regard the Bible as verbally and literally inspired. 
It contains too many mistakes. But liberals cherish 
what they regard as a much finer view of inspiration. 
That is inspired which in its turn inspires! That 
bears the unmistakable marks of inspiration whose 
beauty and truth shine without possibility of error or 
change as it marches through human hearts. And 
the ultimate test of this truth and beauty and good- 
ness is neither the pronouncements of a church nor the 
language of a creed. It is the individual reason and 
conscience, enlightened by a careful study of all the 
facts. 
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Churches based on authority declare the Bible 
to be inspired because the church says so. And they 
declare the church has authority because the Bible 
says Jesus founded it. As vicious a circle as logic 
could well conceive. A vast tragedy has resulted from 
a mistaken translation. € 

“All seripture is given by inspiration of God,’” 
says the King James Version. ‘Every scripture in-- 
spired of God is profitable,’ reads the American. 
Standard Version. What worlds of difference! 

The authority of the Bible for liberals does not 
depend on any doctrine of infallibility or inspiration. 
It rests on the book itself, its internal worth, its 
validity, its power to convince and inspire and guide. 
It can not be imposed from without, either by a 
church or a creed, or by a supposedly supernatural 
origin. If it does not vindicate its own supremacy 
as a book of religion it inevitably fails. 

The Bible contains a revelation from God. This 
is a fundamental of our belief. Yet the absolute su- 
premacy of a book would be the death-knell of intel- 
lectual freedom almost as surely as the autocracy of 
a church. The right of individual judgment is the 
priceless principle of the Reformation, the very key— 
stone of Protestant religion. It is the impregnable 
citadel of every faith that puts Freedom above Au- 
thority, Love above Fear, and royally welcomes alk 
truth from every field of human thought and effort. 


The Old Testament 


The oldest book in its present form is not Genesis 
but Amos, written about 850 B. C. The latest is 
Daniel, dating from about 165 B. C. Between these 
dates all the various books of the Old Testament were 
fashioned into their present form. 

Unknown editors made a collection of tradi- 
tions, stories and -legends, weaving them into the 
literary form they have since retained. They con- 
stitute an assemblage of documents on different sub- 
jects, with varying religious values and literary ex- 
cellence. Some of them are pure poetry. Some are 
dull history. Some are wise sayings, or lofty sermons, 
or sublime drama, or beautiful hymns. Born under 
differing conditions of national life, it is but natural 
that these books should contain numerous contradic- 
tions, and different religious and ethical standards. 

These facts are to-day common knowledge, not 
only to experts, but indeed to most people who are 
willing to give even a little unprejudiced thought to the 
subject. 


The Old Testament and Science 


The Old Testament, read literally, often con- 
flicts with science. Why not admit the fact even if it 
compels us to change our former views as to the Bible’s 
infallibility? Who ever said the Bible was an authority 
on science? And if it be proved to be in error ini 
matters of science, can that fact have any possible 
bearing on its value as a book of religion? We may 
reject its cosmogony as we do that of Aristotle or 
Luther. Yet we may still stand in awe before the 
sublime sentence of Micah: 


“He hath showel thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love kininess, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 
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Or that kingly utterance of Deuteronomy: 


“The eternal God is thy dwelling place, 
And underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


If Genesis says that the world was created in six 
days, and geology declares that it was millions of 
years in the making, growing into a form habitable by 
man through an evolutionary process of indescribable 
and majestic grandeur, we do not destroy the Bible 
as a book of religion by rejecting the story in Genesis 
and accepting the sublime declaration of geology. 
What harm to religion if, as the result of scientific 
discoveries, we adopt the beautiful and intriguing 
theory of a magnificent evolutionary creation last- 
ing for-untold eons, from a cloudy dawn in the misty 
morning of time to and beyond the present hour? 

Indeed, is it not true that the more facts we dis- 
cover the more we know of the will of God? For the 
visible universe we believe to be His handiwork. 

The story of the Flood may be an excellent guess 
for the ninth century before Christ, but is a scientific 
impossibility. The origin of the rainbow may be 
poetic legend, but would be rejected by the elementary 
class in physics. The two stories of creation, the 
variant explanations of the origin of the Sabbath and 
the Passover, the story of Joshua and the sun, the 
falling walls of Jericho, the translation of Enoch, are 
all taken not as literal fact but as historic tradition 
—a tradition the essential basis of which was religious, 
and which was never intended to express accurate, 
historical occurrences. As such it would be indefen- 
sible. As projections of the thought of untrained 
minds into human origins it is worthy of respect and 
inclusion in a book much of which is essentially in- 
stitutional history. 


The Old Testament and Ethics 


And if it does not detract from the Bible as a 
book of religion to admit its errors in matters of 
scientific fact, neither does it detract from its beauty 
and worth to acknowledge that at times it depicts 
low and false standards of ethics and morality. 
The Jehovah it pictures sometimes directed his 
people to kill all their enemies, including women and 
children, or to kill the men and children and carry 
the women into slavery. Can any one reconcile such 
a Jehovah with the loving Father of whom Jesus 
speaks, or with the enlightened ethics of the present 
day? 

Yet a frank recognition of this fact still leaves us 
humble learners at the feet of the second Isaiah: 


“Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found; 
Call ye upon him while he is near; 
For our God will abundantly pardon.” 


Nor does it prevent us from an infinite comfort in the 
twenty-third psalm—‘“The Lord is my shepherd. I 
shall not want.” 

What loss if we regard the stories of a vicious 
and bloody Jehovah merely as steps in the evolution 
of religion, pictures of a God made by people strug- 
gling up from primitive savagery to lofty ethical 
concepts, but st ll clothed with ignorance and super- 
stition? We know that that evolution was com- 
pleted; that the Jehovah of Joshua became the God of 
Hosea and the Father of Jesus. In this marvelous 


history running through a thousand years the ancient 
Hebrews traveled all the wonderful way from a crude 
idolatry to the sublime heights of monotheism— 
“Hear O Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord is one.” 

Is not this sufficient glory for one Book, asit is the 
crowning glory of the Hebrew race, to be the bearer 
of such a new and marvelous truth, a truth that out- 
shone even the inspired thoughts of Socrates and 
Plato? 

To the mind open to truth from all its myriad 
sources there is no intellectual difficulty in viewing 
the Old Testament as containing much truth and 
much error, the one to be accepted and followed, the 
other to be denied and rejected. The book is like 
most men—a strange compound of goodness and 
meanness, of love and hate, of lofty generosity and. 
unexplainable superstition. Man is both a worm 
and an archangel. At times he revolts us by his 
baseness and cruelty, and then, 


“In form and action how express and admirable; 
in action how like an angel; in apprehension how like a 
God.” 


The Jews struggled for ten centuries against 
fearful odds—the gods Chemosh and Moloch, the 
licentious orgies of Baal worshipers, the vengeful 
selfishness of Philistines and Amalekites, to mount by 
slow and painful steps up to the height of inspired 
prophet and psalmist. The records of these spiritual 
struggles are left as a precious deposit in prophecy, 


psalm, proverb, sermon, law. They are found in 


Exodus, in Deuteronomy, in Micah, in Jeremiah and 
the two Isaiahs. With all its faults the Old Testament 
is the high watermark of all religious literature prior 
to Jesus. To consider it infallible is intellectually im- 
possible. To view it as an immortal assemblage of 
spiritual wisdom and inspiration, fallible but splendid, 
is far more impressive than a belief in its verbal in- 
fallibility, or an attempt to harmonize some of its 
bloody pictures with modern notions of morality. It 
is to evaluate it at its true worth, which needs no 
higher credentials. 


The New Testament 


The early Christians had no New Testament to 
guide them. Paul’s letters came first, but the Gospels 
were written more than a generation after Jesus’ 
death. Numerous doctrines were preached in the 
name of the Nazarene. Soon the converts realized 
the need of a positive standard by which to measure 
the new faith. So here we have the psychological 
story over again—the study of letters, gospels and 
documents out of great numbers that soon sprang into 
existence, a process of selection based on actual needs. 
We can imagine teachers and apostles, deacons and 
presbyters, weighing and comparing Matthew and 
Paul, Peter and John, the strange document called 
Revelation, dramatic episodes in the lives of fervid 
missionaries. Back and forth over the mighty Roman 
Empire went the interchange of ideas. Letters were 
posted between all important centers from Hippo to 
Chalcedon, from Massilia to Alexandria. Councils 
were held, decrees were issued, zealots argued—Arian, 
Universalist, Nestorian, Orthodox. At last out of 
countless discussions a few documents emerged, valu- 
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able and triumphant, the immortal twenty-seven that 
make up our New Testament. 

It is now evident that the authors of the Gospels 
wrote to supply immediate, definite and local needs. 
They did not realize that their memoirs or records 
were to form part of a collection of sacred documents. 
Paul did not know that his epistles were to be regarded 
as inspired by races then unborn. What he wrote were 
very intimate letters of warning, reproof and ex- 
' hortation to his personal friends and converts at 
Ephesus, Corinth, Thessalonica, and Rome. 

With much more of hesitation men approached 
the critical study of the New Testament than the Old. 
It contains a sacred story dear to the hearts of count- 
less millions. It tells of a Person accounted Divine. 
It opened up a new chapter in the history of religion, 
and set the wandering feet of men upon the path of 
love. To doubt its sacredness and infallibility was 
to incur the hot wrath of the church and the dire 
maledictions of her priests. To question its authority 
was to brand one as an arch-heretic or infidel. 

Yet adventurous minds dared to go upon the 
perilous quest. They weighed and measured, sifted 
and analyzed, and peered through microscopes, and 
studied philology, and delved into archeology. They 
formed hypotheses and rejected them. They reformed 
texts, and rejected whole sentences, and made new 
translations, and discovered interpolations. Once 
begun, they stopped at no labor however exhausting 
that might throw light on a phrase or syllable. They 
shrank from no conclusion that seemed warranted by 
discovered facts. 

And then a remarkable thing happened. The 
Book came through the fires of investigation un- 
scathed and with all its essential truths shining more 
brightly than before. Instead of overthrowing the 
Book they placed it on a firmer basis than ever before. 
The historicity of Jesus and the Book have been 
established to the satisfaction of all but an irrecon- 
cilable few. Many views had to be radically changed 
or totally rejected, but the central truths of the New 
Testament stand unchanged by having passed through 
the fiery furnace of criticism. 

Yet note the difference—disconcerting only to 


Farewell to 


T its regular monthly meeting Dec. 14 the 
a1 Boston Universalist Club held a farewell 

party for the Rey. Frederic Williams Per- 
kins, D. D., who is to leave the Boston area 
early i in January to take charge of the National Uni- 
versalist Memorial Church in Washington. The 
speakers were Dr. John Smith Lowe, Dr. Perkins 
and Dr. van Schaick. 

Dr. Lowe spoke on ‘“‘Our Faith and Our Steward- 
ship,’ and Dr. Perkins on the new Washington proj- 
ect. Dr. van Schaick paid a tribute to those in the 
Washington church who since 1868 have been giving 
their lives to lay the foundations for this new move- 
ment. Dr. Lowe said: 

“IT have been asked to speak concerning our 
stewardship of the faith we cherish. We may approach 
the subject from the viewpoint of what our faith does 
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the firm adherents of verbal inerrancy and doctrinal 
infallibility. Many theories have been rudely shat- 
tered. Some legends and dogmas and stories had to go. 
We found for example that the Gospel of Matthew 
was not written by Matthew the disciple, or the Gospel 
of John by John the disciple, but they were written 
by unknown authors long afterward. © 

We found there must be the same intelligent dis- 
crimination as that applied to the Old Testament. 
Some parts had to be rated lower than others. Some 
had to be explained, or rejected, or interpreted in the 
light of present day knowledge and ethical standards. 
The temporary, the erroneous, the low-visaged por- 
tions of the New Testament, retreated into the back- 
ground, while the Beatitudes, the parables of the 
Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, the com- 
mandments of love and the promise of happy resting- 
places in God’s eternal home, shine with fadeless 
luster as the years go by. 


Losses and Gains 


We have lost little of value through a critical 
study of the Bible. Dogmatic assurance perhaps as 
to certain texts and their promises, and that smug 
mental content which comes from reliance on a sup- 
posedly infallible authority. 

The gains are infinitely greater. Freedom to in- 
terpret, to reject or accept, gives the mind a joy which 
contributes greatly to the spiritual life. One ceases 
to be an apologist for historical or scientific errors 
or things which shock his moral sense, for example, the 
commands of Jehovah above referred to. The Bible 
actually gains in its appeal, for the dross is cast off 
while the pure gold remains. Freed from doubtful 
facts and debatable ethics, the Bible is infinitely more 
valuable than if every word however objectionable 
must be treated as directly dictated by God. 

The Bible contains two things that make it live— 
a story and a revelation. It tells the story of the 
evolution of religion from the crude idolatry of Exodus 
to the loving Father of whom Jesus speaks. And it 
reveals in Jesus a Personality that will captivate and 
inspire the hearts of men to the latest generations of 
time. 


Dr. Perkins 


for us and from the standpoint of what we do for our 
faith. Our consciousness of the one is our inspiration 
for the other. I will ignore the second half of the 
theme, sketch the first part hastily, and thereby in- 
spire in your minds the hope that my train of thought 
is not to be endless. 

“The obligation of stewardship is upon us be- 
cause our faith enables us to use our reasoning powers 
to the limit while, at the same time, we preserve our 
intellectual integrity. Every day I thank God for my 
spiritual heritage, one that encourages, yea, demands, 
intellectual initiative, virility and mental honesty. 

“Under the urge of the scientific method and 
the scientific spirit man has entered upon an era of 
reason and universal education. He will never turn 
back, anti-evolution laws to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Under existing conditions it is a privilege too 
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sacred for adequate appraisal to possess a faith that 
does not compel you to keep your science in one lobe 
of your brain and your religion in another, where the 
two are not on speaking terms with each other. 

“T am not a Universalist merely because I be- 
lieve in five great principles of faith. The five prin- 
ciples are not a creed to my mind, unless you mean by 
a creed a guide-post, a milestone, and not a hitching 
post. To me the five principles are beacon lights along 
the highway on which we are traveling. The thing to 
keep in mind is that we are traveling—we are not 
standing still. It was a wonderful tribute that a cer- 
tain young woman paid to her father, one of our 
ministers, when she came home from college in her 
senior year for a brief vacation. ‘How is it,’ said the 
father, ‘that you have gone all the way through col- 
lege without losing your religious faith, while so many 
of your friends have become agnostics, infidels, or 
unbelievers?’ ‘I don’t know,’ replied the girl, “unless 
it is that having sat under your preaching all my life 
I have never acquired anything in the terms of re- 
ligion that I had to unlearn when I went to the uni- 
versity.’ 

“Again, the responsibility of stewardship is 
ours because our souls are free. The very genius of 
our faith is intellectual freedom; a mind trammeled 
by tradition, unfretted by authority. 

“We are not liberals because we believe this and 
disbelieve that. We are liberals because of the free- 
dom we exercise in electing to believe this and to 
disbelieve that. Liberty has its perils. I don’t deny 
it. Uncontrolled by authority, unhampered by tra- 
dition, we do not always wisely control and intelli- 
gently direct ourselves. We stumble into pitfalls, 
but we also discover new trails leading to the royal 
highways of God and truth. We brave the perils of 
the one that we may win the joys of the other. 

“Through the open doorway of freedom, not a 
few of our fellows will go only to wander away into 
wilderness paths. They will become lost in the tangle- 
wood of error and negation. They will say things that 
will embarrass us. They will advocate strange and to 
us dangerous doctrines. But by what right shall we 
assume to restrict their freedom and pass final judg- 
ment upon their views? Mark one thing and ma‘ k it 
well. We can not close the door against them without 
closing it against ourselves at the same time. When 
we shut out the chances of error we also shut out the 
possibility of discovering new truth. Let us keep the 
door ajar. It cost a lot to open it in the first place. 
Let us remember that even prodigals do sometimes 
return. Some of the wanderers will come back and a 
few of them may surprise us by bringing with them 
nuggets of gold. If we must pay a price for our 
liberty and if this sort of thing is a part of the price 
we must pay, let us pay it cheerfully because our 
liberty is so precious. 


“ “Blow, bugle, blow. 
The soul of man is free. 
The rod and sword of king and lord 
Shall no more honored be. 
For God alone shall govern men 
And love shall come to earth again, 
Blow, bugle blow. 
For the soul of man is free.’ ”’ 


Dr. Lowe was in fine form and was given hearty 
applause. 

Dr. Perkins followed the main lines of the ad- 
dress he delivered before the Boston Ministers’ Meet- 
ing, reported in the Leader. He spoke extempcre and 
with great incisiveness and force. He held the closest 
attention of the men and won what appeared to be 
a unanimous verdict for his cause. If our churches 
throughout the country want to hear a brilliant and 
illuminating address, interpreting with great insight 
the meaning of the Capital City and the inner meaning 
of our faith, and setting forth clearly and eloquently 
the opportunities for all our churches in this new day, 
they will send for Dr. Perkins to speak to them on 
“The National Universalist Memorial Church.” An- 
other title of the address might be: “‘Our Country and 
Our Religion,” or ““Three Great Phases of Universalist 
History.” 

Beginning his address, Dr. Perkins spoke of the 
foundation already laid in Washington, of the service 
of those who have carried on our work for many years, 
of the larger things possible now through the united 
action of all Universalists. He described what an 
appeal the Washington church project made to some 
of the strongest men in the Lynn church, when the 
plans were first announced. He added trenchantly: 
“One of the handicaps of the Universalist Cchurch 
has been its inferiority complex. It has been un- 
willing to undertake enterprises that challenge its 
biggest men—its men of largest vision. We may bea 
small church but the people in it are not necessarily 
small people.” 

He described a recent visit to Washington, and 
spoke of the great personal interest the Attorney 
General, the Hon. John G. Sargent, is taking in the new 
church, and of the splendid co-operation that he is 
giving. 

Probably nobody has set forth more effectively 
the symbolic nature of everything in Washington— 
how all the public buildings and memorials are sym- 
bols of the greatness and idealism of the country, how 
all the great national headquarters are erected to 
symbolize the ideals—educational, philanthropic, scien- 
tific—of the respective bodies, how more and more 


churches are putting there structures that are sym-. 


bols. 

Universalists do not intend to be extravagant, 
Dr. Perkins said, but they do propose to have our 
symbol in Washington adequate and beautiful. 

President Vernon E. Blagbrough, who was in 
Washington during the war, acted as supply for the 
Washington church for several weeks. He-knew the 
church and the people. He believed in the new proj- 
ect. Therefore his introductions were unusually ap- 
propriate. 

The occasion was guest night, and two new mem- 
bers were taken in—Mr. E. R. Sampson of North 
Weymouth, and Mr. Elmer Warren of Grove Hall. 

The Grove Hall church, which has been such an 
important factor always in the life of this club, fur- 
nished music—Mr. Pet and Mr. Warren on the piano 
and Mr. Paul Giles on the flute. The Rev. Flint 
Bissell, pastor of that church, is chairman of the 
program committee this year. 

The Rey. Arthur E. Wilson said grace. 
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Women on the Job of Peace---II 


Devere Allen 


CENTURY ago, workers for peace were not 
common, and practically all were men. In 
fact, men who were actively promoting 

esa) anti-war work at that period were forced to 

take a scolding attitude, ofttimes, toward women for 

' their lack of interest in peace. Said an eminent 

Scottish preacher, in 1818, addressing his inquiry to 

- the women of his time: “In which of your works have 

you come forth as the advocates of humanity and 

champions of peace? Tell me, that I may withdraw 
thecensure. Youaresilent; you blush at thisreproach; 
and well you may; they may justly be the most burn- 
ing blushes that ever reddened the female cheek.” 

The organ of our first American anti-war body, the 

Massachusetts Peace Society, exclaimed, in 1816, 

that wars were attributable, at least in part, to ‘‘the 

soft blandishments, the approving smiles, and the 
fascinating charms of the other sex.”’ It is a fact that, 
at the end of one year’s activity, this organization 
eould not count a woman among its 185 members! 

Later on, however, this magazine, the Friend of Peace, 

expressed the faith that ‘‘a great accession of strength 

may be expected from them, as soon as they have been 
duly appraised of the extensive influence which they 
may exert.” 

Since a hundred years ago, women have been 
slowly waking up to what war means. Not sufficiently 
have they been stirred against it yet, however, to 
refrain from urging men into every conflict; but at 
least they are no longer blind to the disastrous re- 
sults of the war system to humanity, and increasingly 
they are struggling against this cancer of the modern 
world. 

In a previous article, I described the recent 
gathering in Washington of nine women’s organiza- 
tions for the second Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War. Nothing happened in the sessions as 
they developed and drew to a close which changed the 
validity of my previous assertion that the conference 
was conservative, but nevertheless of very notable 
significance. The conservatism of some of the dele- 
gates was proved when for the first time one of the 
speakers became strongly critical of our government’s 
policies with regard to Mexico; for instead of listening 
patiently until the question period, one of the most 
prominent delegates interrupted indignantly, and, 
upon being checked by the chairman, withdrew from 
the hall. 

Nor are these women capable, as yet, of generat- 
ing any appreciable amount of creative, original, or 
scientific thinking on the problems of international 
affairs. Of the thirty-odd speeches madeat the gather- 
ing, it is worthy of note that not one was by a woman! 
In the eagerness of the delegates, as a whole, to ab- 
sorb precisely the suggestions of speakers, rather than 
to create their own point of view out of common dis- 
cussion within the group, further evidence is supplied 
of their lack, as yet, of any detailed understanding of 
the questions they are interested in. The present 
writer intends in no degree whatever to reflect on them 
for this. As a matter of fact, the identical point was 


made over and over again by the various chairmen 
and spokesmen for the groups that these women, in all 
frankness, are seeking light, and are not putting up 
a “‘front.’””’ They admit their lack of special, detailed 
information, but they express a determination to 
acquire it as rapidly as they can. Meanwhile, they 
intend to examine into every proposition with care 
before accepting it, and they intend to base whatever 
action for peace they come to adopt, as they progress, 
on solid facts. For these reasons, if for no others, 
such a conference is tremendously worth while. 

But there are other reasons. The interest of 
women in world peace seems to be developing from the 
vaguely general to the concrete particular. Mr. 
Gerald Stanley Lee once remarked, in reference to 
individuals, that people are usually good in general 
and bad in particular; and such has been the history 
of nations. Not only are the leaders of these organiza- 
tions manifesting an interest in the influence of eco- 
nomic forces on international relations—a fact which 
was far from true a dozen years ago—but they are 
applying their intelligent interest in them to specific 
matters of our foreign policy. In the early part of the 
conference they dealt with the questions of security, 
disarmament, and arbitration; but they had the 
sagacity to realize that they could not stop on those 
general issues alone. They moved ahead to a con- 
sideration, in detail, and with a patient persistence 
that was heartening, of the relations of the United 
States to the Philippines, to China, to Japan, to Latin 
America in general, and to Mexico. 

Readers of this article will want to know, per- 
haps, what definite recommendations were evolved out 
of the discussions. I will summarize them briefly. 
In addition, I should like to bring out a few of the 
more novel and penetrating suggestions made by 
speakers, and elaborate enough upon them to indicate 
their application to our national policies to-day. 

The feeling of the conference in general about 
the attitude of our government on international issues 
was expressed in a sentence which read: ‘‘The United 
States is not maintaining its historic role as leader 
in the development of arbitration for the settlement 
of international disputes.” “Other nations,” said 
the conference, ‘‘are moving forward steadily in the 
establishment of political and economic machinery for 
the promotion and maintenance of peace and security.” 

The conference pledged itself to ‘‘continued and 
aggressive work for the World Court until our ad- 
herence is assured.”’ It also declared its intention 
to work for “ratification of the Protocol on poison 
gas and bacteriological weapons, if this is not achieved 
during the present session.’”’ I may be excused for 
interpolating here the comment that after listening to 
the Senate debate on this treaty, I am convinced that 
it will in all probability be definitely rejected at this 
session. Advocates of the treaty were ill prepared 
to defend it, and sat with curiously helpless expres- 
sions while the opponents of the measure—which still 
leaves it possible for the signers of the treaty to re- 
tain their chemical research bureaus—presented a 
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well-oiled opposition. Their major point, which can 
not be gainsaid, I think, was the result of recent 
studies of poison gas and its effects during the World 
War, which indicate that it was less disastrous than 
shrapnel and other projectiles. But this point is 
worthless, in my judgment, as an argument; for the 
gases used in the last war bear about as much relation 
to those being made ready for the next, as a cap pistol 
to a Big Bertha. Yet not one of the ill-organized 
defenders of the treaty in the Senate, apparently, 
had ever heard of Lewisite or the numerous other 
gases so deadly as to defy description. Once more the 
women are vindicated in their realization of the 
need for study, and for the scientific approach, on 
the part of the forces of good will and peace. 

Acting on a suggestion from Prof. James T. Shot- 
well of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, which he offered as the most constructive thing 
he could propose just now with any hope of its ac- 
ceptance by the present government, the conference 
urged a declaration by our government to the effect 
that, in advance, it serves notice of its intent not to 
support, with war materials or in other ways, any 
country which should go to war against another 
country thereby breaking an agreement previously 
made with that country, the very terms of which, 
thus violated, should make the attacking nation self- 
confessedly an aggressor. 

In respect to the Philippines, the conference 
passed the following statement: “The Government 
of the United States is committed to the indepen- 
dence of the Philippines by (1) the Jones Act of 1916; 
(2) official statements by Presidents. We recom- 
mend: (1) the appointment by the President of a 
commission to meet in conference with a commis- 
sion of Filipinos to be chosen by themselves, rep- 
resentative of the various native groups in the Islands; 
(2) this commission to discuss the question of inde- 
pendence: (a) time, (b) manner, (c) method. And 
further, that on the report of this commission Congress 
be urged to establish an openly announced and con- 
tinuing policy for the Philippines.”’ 

The recommendation with regard to China is 
more forthright. ‘Believing,’ it says, “‘that this 
country should in fact support the fundamental 
principle adopted by the Washington Conference (on 
the Limitation of Armament) ‘to respect the sover- 
eignty, the independence, and the territorial and 
administrative integrity of China,’ and believing that 
the steady growth of national consciousness in China 
to-day should be respected, this conference recom- 
mends that the United States Government should take 
independent action to revise the existing unequal 
treaties with China on a basis of equality.” 

When we realize that our greatest difficulty with 
Japan lies in our hasty and discourteous Exclusion 
Act, it would seem that it is now owr move. If that 
is so, and it is certainly so from Japan’s angle, the 
recommendation of the conference abcut Japan must 
frankly be regarded as evasive. It says: ‘““‘We recom- 
mend that our respective organizations study our 
relations to Japan looking toward the creation of 
such public sentiment as will insure that the United 
States will meet each situation in its relationship to 
Japan with justice and courtesy.” 
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Latin-American relations were suggested as a 


subject for study, especially the Monroe Doctrine; 


but it was expressed as the sense of the meeting that. 
our relations with the countries to the south ought. 


to be regulated by the basic conception of znter- 
American solutions of problems, and not solutions 
which satisfied this country only, or which were ar- 
rived at merely by its own decisions. The serious 
situation with regard to Mexico was also offered as a 
theme for study, but, in addition, it was reeommended 
that the United States meet the existing crisis, due to 
come to a head, perhaps, on January first when the. 


land and petroleum rights laws go into effect, by some: 


other attitude than the withdrawal of recognition, 
raising the embargo on arms, or the movement of 
troops. If such a solution could not readily be found, 
the conference urged that the matter be made an issue 
for arbitration. 

Within the scope of this article it would be im- 
possible to give a more extended account of the vari- 
ous attitudes taken by the delegates. The more im- 
portant and definite viewpoints, however, have been 
covered by the foregoing summary. 

In some of the addresses, here and there, were to- 
be noticed real flashes of originality and fresh ap- 
proaches to old questions. One example is the dis- 
cussion, by Norman Angell, of defensive war. It would 
be best to quote him directly. ‘“‘We speak commonly,”” 
he said, “as though ‘defense’ meant merely the de- 
fense of national territory, its freedom from foreign 
rule. In the case of great states, that question prac- 
tically never arises. Defense with them means the 
defense of national interest—of the right to be the 
judge of what that interest is in the multifarious ques- 
tions that arise between nations. In the last nine 
hundred years, or thereabouts, British soldiers have 
fought defensively against foreign foes in every corner 
of the world save one corner—Britain! America has 
fought several wars in her relatively short career. 
They have all been defensive, but not once to repel 
invasion, to defend national territory. They have 
all been fought to defend America’s conception of her 
rights. . . . All major wars arise in similar fashion. 


_ And, speaking broadly, so long as defense means 


being our own judge of our own rights in our differences 
with foreigners, war will be inevitable, for the very 
simple reason that it means asserting for ourselves a 
right which, by its very terms, we deny to others.” 

The speech which stirred most controversy was 
delivered by Carleton Beals, author of ‘‘Mexico—An 
Interpretation,” and principal, 1919-1920, of the 
American High School in Mexico City. I can not 
vouch, of course, for the detailed accuracy of his 
remarks, but his standing as a publicist is high, and 
his knowledge of Mexican affairs is very great. Some 
of his statements which were most striking were as 
follows: 

“No more anti-republican puppet was ever in- 
stalled in a Latin American country than the pres- 
ent Adolfo Diaz in Nicaragua under the aegis of the 
United States. The recent act of the Mexican Govern- 
ment in recognizing the legitimate Liberal successor 
Sacassa in the face of these charges (of Mexican 
bolshevism being spread southward) is courageous, 
honest, and based on the principles of popular gov- 
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, ernment.” Again he declared: ““The Mexican Govern- 
ment is in the process of trying to rectify by legal 
means the wrongs, for which we are in no small part 
responsible, of the past and of the Diaz (the Mexican 
Diaz) regime in particular; its new laws are in no 
way discriminatory against the United States or 
against Americans, and it has shown in every way its 
desire to interpret those newer laws in the most liberal 
spirit wherever Americans are concerned. Sixty per 
‘cent of all the oil companies, according to a statement 
handed to me by the Mexican Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, have already conformed; 20 
per cent more have signified their willingness to do so; 
and it is for the remaining anarchistic 17 per cent 
that the State Department is threatening the Mexican 
Government at the present moment. But that 17 per 
cent represents the largest and most powerful com- 
panies; it represents companies with fraudulent titles 
to their lands; it represents the investment of men 
who have attempted to rob the American people of 
their birthright and who have corrupted the highest 
offices of the government.” 

In discussing the war debts, Prof. Harold G. 
Moulton of the Institute of Economics gave some 


figures on the degree of cancellation granted to the 
debtor countries under the terms of the debt funding 
agreements. Since authentic statistics on this point 
have not been easy to obtain, it may be worth while 
to give them here, using Professor Moulton’s own 
words. “The war debt settlements negotiated with 
European debtors by the United States,” he said, 


- “Drovide for a much larger percentage of cancellation 


than is generally realized. Taking the debts of the 
continental countries in the aggregate, approximately 
58 per cent has been canceled, running from 19.3 
per cent in the case of Finland and Latvia to 75.4 per 
cent in the case of Italy. The unratified agreement 
reached with France provides for a cancellation of 
52.8 per cent, while the Belgian settlement calls for a 
53.5 per cent cancellation. The settlement with 
Great Britain works out at a cancellation of 37.8 per 
cent.”’ Professor Moulton declared that the debt 
question, in spite of the settlements, was by no means 
a closed issue; and Prof. Ernest M. Patterson of the 
University of Pennsylvania, another speaker, stated 
his conviction that while cancellation in toto was im- 
possible, scaling was necessary, and, for that matter, 
economically advantageous. 


Our Prayers Together 


Blanche Wright Morey 


Sunday 

A child in his mother’s arms, a company of 
shepherds on the hillside, and a sudden splendor of 
angels in the quiet night—could any grouping of 
persons bring out more clearly the immense range of 
man’s life and its wonderful possibilities! The manger 
for poverty of condition, the babe for the common 
helplessness, the shepherds for the drudgery of uni- 
versal occupation—and, suddenly, in the night 
which had darkened the world a thousand, thousand 
unremembered times, out of the old familiar sky, the 
glory of heavenly faces and the unspeakable melody 
of angelic voices! 


Dear Father, may we be able to keep our child- 
hood’s vision of the first marvelous Christmas morn- 
ing fresh in our hearts. For us may the star shine; 
for us may the angels sing. For us may the Christ- 
child bring his message of peace and good-will. Amen. 


Monday 

So man has always lived, even in rags and sin, 
with the radiance of the sky over him; so every 
cradle has rocked a son of God; so every mother has 
held a child of God in her arms; so every common 
duty of common men has been an opportunity for 
heavenly revelation; so every night the glory of the 
invisible God has been but thinly veiled from the 
plains where grain ripens, and the hillside where flocks 
are feeding. 

O Great Teacher of men, help us to know that 
the greatest things of life are the common things. 
May we not be envious of those who possess great 
riches, or high place, or social prestige. For Thou 
hast not withheld from the humblest of Thy children 
lavish gifts. For our common heritage are the flower- 


decked fields, the majestic mountains, the laughing 
brooks, the mirrored lakes, the singing birds, the free 
air, the rare friendships, parental love, and through 
it all the love of God revealing itself to the hearts of 
men. Indeepest gratitude we accept Thy gifts. Amen. 


Tuesday 
And yet every twelfth month the Christian world 
gathers round the manger at Bethlehem, and listens, 
in the stillness of the night, to hear the angels sing; 
and out of the windows, in the frosty air, it still seems 
to many, for a moment, as if there were a glow upon 
the snow and a sudden splendor among the stars. 


Weare such heedless children, O our Father! We 
become absorbed in our work or play and are forget- 
ful of Thee. May the Christmas season with its 
beautiful story of the Nativity recall us from our 
wanderings, and renew within us the tender emotions 
that filled our hearts in childhood, making us, in 
truth, enter the Kingdom of God. Amen. 


Wednesday 


Little children, pure in heart, look at the lighted 
tree and hear the familiar carols, and know that 
long ago, on the plains of Bethlehem, there came a 
sudden rush of melody down from the silent stars, 
with words few, beautiful, and loving, which men can 
not forget, and they know that the shepherd really 
saw and heard. And their elders, crowded about 
them, are stirred in their hearts, and the beautiful 
old story lives again, and has its balm for pain and its 
sweetness for the bitterness of life. 


Dear Father, as we witness the happiness of little 
children in homes made bright with Christmas cheer, 
may we. not forget the little.ones who are homeless, 
loveless, and sad, for whom no loving parents plan 
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glad surprises, to whom no one has ever told the story 
of the baby Jesus and the tender love he had for chil- 
dren when he became a man. Hasten on its way the 
message of peace and good-will till it encompasses 
the world. Amen. 


Thursday 


And over all this obscurity, homeliness, and com- 
monplaceness, behold! the splendor of God shines, 
and the manger is forever a place of pilgrimage, and the 
helpless child the mightiest force among men, and 
the shepherds hear voices for whose music the great 
and wise have listened in vain, and the veil is rent 
asunder and the earth and the heaven are as one. 


Heavenly Father, as the little mother clasped her 
baby to her breast and pondered long the strange 
signs and sayings of the adoring visitors, she wondered 
what it all meant. So, O God, dost Thou stir deep 
questionings in all mother-hearts. Consecrate all 
mothers to their holy tasks. Give them a comforting 
trust in Thy guidance and deep faith in the futures of 
all their sons of God. Amen. 


Friday 
Such a story must be incredible to all save the 
pure in heart. Little children do not question it; 
to them it is natural, historic, simple, as much a part 


What Is a 


= HE qualities which make Dean Brown of Yale 
Divinity School sought for far and wide as 
a preacher appear in this book. He is simple, 
direct, informed, concrete, practical and 


devout. 
This book consists of the John Calvin McNair 
lectures for 1926 at the University of North Carolina. 
The subjects are: ““What We Live By,” ““What It 
Means to Be a Christian,’ ‘““What Value Has Right 
Motive?” 
The author’s thought, style and effectiveness may 
be seen from this one illustration: 


To be a Christian means to take and to maintain a certain 
attitude toward Jesus Christ as the supreme person in history. 
The man who stands before him in reverent, obedient trust 
and in heartfelt devotion; the man who is ready to co-operate 
with him in the realization of his purposes for the race; the man 
who welcomes the transforming influence of his truth and grace 
and spirit in his personal life and who desires to give expression 
to that quality of life in his social relations and activities, be- 
comes by that very mood and bearing a Christian. His attitude 
toward Christ makes him a Christian no matter what may be his 
church affiliations or his particular theological beliefs. 

Let me hold before you the pictures of three men who are 
well known to you all. Look carefully at each one of them in 
turn—they have something to say on this very point! 

Here was Cardinal Mercier of Belgium! He was the saint- 
liest looking man that I have ever seen—and his words and his 
deeds moved right along with his looks—they were all of a piece. 
He was a Roman Catholic, and he held certain beliefs which 
those of us who are Protestants could not accept. He observed a 
certain mode of worship which, in many of its features, does not 
appeal to us. .But the whole world knew him and honored him 


*A Working Faith. Charles Reynolds Brown. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. Price $1.50. 


of their lives as the love of parents and the comfort of 
home. For them the Star of Bethlehem is like every 
other star, and the wise men travel from afar because 
they are wise, and the angels sing because they are 
always singing; and for those who stand about them, 
and watch their bright faces and the light of the star 
in their eyes, they are not only the custodians of 
the Christmas story, but its revealers as well: 


O God, help us to live simple and unspoiled lives. 
May we keep our hearts so pure and our lives so 
trustful and clean that we may not lose the heavenly 
visions. Amen. 

Saturday 


The highest things are credible to those only 
whose lives respond to and fulfil them. To believe 
in Christmas and the truth which comes with it, 
borne on such splendor of common things, one needs 
not to study historic evidence, but to become as a 
little child in purity of heart. For the Christ in the 
heart recognizes the Christ in the manger.’ 


With Isaiah we cry, O God, ‘unto us a child is’ 


born, unto us a son is given!’ May he truly be our 
“Counsellor’’ and lead us into ways of righteousness 
and-peace. Amen. 


Selections for the week are made from Hamilton Wright 
Mabie’s Essay on ‘‘The Christmas Vision.” 


Christian?’ 


asa Christian. His philosophy of life, the spirit which dominated 
his actions, the wholesome impress of his conduct upon the life 
of the world through those terrible years of war, were such that. 
he was acclaimed everywhere as a genuine Christian. He stood 
before Jesus Christ in the attitude of reverent, obedient trust 
and of heartfelt devotion. That was conclusive. 

Here was John G. Paton! He was a Scotch Presbyterian. 
He swallowed the whole Westminster Confession without turn- 
ing a hair, which Harry Emerson Fosdick with all his splendid 
Christian devotion could not accept at all when they invited 
him to join the Presbyterian Church. 

John G. Paton went out as a missionary to the New Hebrides 
Islands when the people there were cannibals. He knew at first. 
only two phrases of their language—‘‘God loves you! I love you!” 
He went around saying that by word and by deed as he minis- 
tered to them in unselfish fashion. When he first appeared among 
them, some of the warriors took up their clubs and were ready 
to kill him and to eat him. But when they came to feel the 
spirit of the man, somehow they just could not do it. They 
laid their clubs down and asked him to baptize them as Chris- 
tians. 

He lakored on among them for many years in patience, in 
kindliness, in unselfish devotion to their welfare. Before he died 
he had the joy of seeing that cannibalism in those islands was a 
thing of the past. He saw there a splendid Christian community 
growing up composed of those men and women who had been 
savages. He stood before Jesus Christ in reverent obedient trust 
and heartfelt devotion—and that made him a Christian. 

Here was General William Booth, head of the Salvation 
Army. In his earlier life he was a Wesleyan minister, but he left 
the Methodist Church to organize a more aggressive movement 
of his own. He developed a noisy mode of worship which does 
not appeal to most of us. He discarded the two sacraments, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which all other Christians except 
the Quakers observe. He held certain religious beliefs which I 
could no more accept than I could believe that two and two make 
five, or fifty. 

But he was a wonderful Christian. He stood out supremely 
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in his generation as the friend of publicans and sinners. What 
think ye of Christ? ‘I think he came to seek and to save the 
lost,’’ William Booth replied, “‘and I am with him in that under- 
taking.” 

When Jesus Christ was here the Pharisees sneered at him 
because he was ‘‘the friend of publicans and sinners.” Oxford 
University conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws upon William 
Booth for that very reason. He was not a great poet nor a great 
scientist nor a great statesman, but he was a great Christian. 
He was the friend of publicans and sinners, and Oxford gave him 
a LL. D. for it. We are making progress in our appraisals. 
William Booth stood before Jesus Christ in the attitude of rev- 
erent obedient trust and of heartfelt devotion—and the whole 
world knew him and honored him asa Christian. 

How far apart those three men stood when we think of their 
church affiliations and the creeds they accepted. Cardinal 
Mercier, a Roman Catholic, John G. Paton, a Scotch Presbyterian, 
William Booth, head of the Salvation Army. But they were 
all one ‘“‘in the unity of the spirit, in the bond of peace, and in 
righteousness of life.’’ 

Those are the things which really count. It is not member- 
ship in this organization or in that, it is not the acceptance of 
this theological statement or of that—these things vary like the 
color of men’s eyes and hair and skin. ‘With the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness,’ and the hearts of those three men 
all. reacted in precisely the same way toward Jesus Christ. 
They stood together before him in reverent, obedient trust, and 
in heartfelt devotion—and the world will honor them all as Chris- 
tians until time is no more. 


* * * 


ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The Christian Leader, failing to get a report of the meeting 
of the Illinois State Convention as usual, presents now a 
synopsis of the facts taken from the State Messenger, the official 
publication of that Convention. 

The Convention was held at Elgin, Sept. 28-29. Meetings 
of the State Sunday School Association, State Y. P. C. U., and 
the Illinois Women’s Missionary Association were held at the 
same time. f 

Stanley D. Tilney of Chicago, state president, presided, and 
delivered the annual president’s address, which has been printed 
in booklet form with the official reports. 

Dr. D. T. Denman of Oak Park delivered the occasional 
sermon, subject, ‘“When wilt thou set up thy Kingdom?” Dr. 
B. G. Carpenter of Peoria took charge of the communion service. 
The Rey. M. G. Linton, chairman of the Credentials Committee, 
reported eighty-seven delegates, fourteen ministers and seventeen 
parishes in the Convention. 

Speakers at the opening platform meeting were Prof. A. 
Eustace Haydon of the University of Chicago, on “Modern Re- 
ligious Tendencies,’ and Dr. B. G. Carpenter on “Being Uni- 
versalists,’’ an account of his recent trip in Europe. 

The Convention thanked Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Denman, Dr. 
Allison, the Rev. Carl M. Polson and Dr. Allen for services ren- 
dered the Convention at Macomb, IIl.; the Rev. Almira Cheney 
for her services at Litchfield; the Rev. Thomas Chapman for his 
investigation upon reports on White Heath, LeRoy, Greenup 
and Mt. Vernon; and other ministers who rendered services to 
the denomination outside their own parishes. 

The Convention approved action making an outright gift 
of $5,000 to the Diamond Jubilee Fund of Lombard College and a 
contingent gift of $5,000 in addition. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, S. D. Tilney, Chicago; vice-president, Mrs, F. A. 
Somers, Urbana; secretary, J. M. Tilden, Galesburg; treasurer, 
W. D. Kerr, Oak Park; trustees to retire 1929, R. Folliot, Peoria, 
W.S. Holden, Oak Park; trustee to retire 1928 (to take place 
of W. G. Spurgin), Dr. R. B. Leach, Joliet; Fellowship Commit- 
tee, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, S. D. Tilney, Dr. L. B. Fisher; 
trustee of Ryder Fund, Geo. H. Fenn, St. Paul’s; visitor to Lom- 
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bard, Rev. Lambert J. Case; historian, Mrs. Edith G. Trench. 
Preacher of the occasional sermon, Rev. Llewelyn Owen, Syca- 
more. 

One of the recommendations to the General Convention was 
to the effect that in the development of denominational policies 
the utmost emphasis be laid on the value of an efficient organiza- 
tion of Universalists as an example to the world @f the practical 
value of liberal Christianity as a rule of conduct for all human 
relations. 

Dr. G. W. Allison in the Siate Messenger said: ‘‘One of the 
outstanding features of the Convention was the laymen’s pro- 
gram. It was different from the ordinary. The laymen’s pro- 
gram began with a luncheon served at the Weldwood Country 
Club. The attendance was far beyond that of any former lay- 
men’s gathering. President Tilney stated that as a golf tourna- 
ment had been planned in connection with the laymen’s program 
it was very fitting to have luncheon at the club, and he called for 
an expression of the feeling about such a plan for next year. The 
response was immediate and enthusiastic. A committee was 
appointed to see that similar plans were carried out at the next 
Convention. President Tilney then called the attention of the 
men to the fact that the women of the Convention were fully 
organized and actively co-operating with the Convention in an 
organized way. He suggested that the men should do the same 
thing, and laid before them the possibilities of such organized 
effort. This was received enthusiastically by the men and a 
committee was appointed to perfect the plans for a permanent 
state organization of the men. It would be difficult for any one 
to imagine the results that may come from such organization. 
We feel quite sure that next year will mark one of the greatest 
single activities ever started in the Illinois Universalist Conven- 
tion.” 

Officers elected by the Illinois Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tion: 

President, Mrs. Aurora B. Somers, Urbana; vice-president, 
Mrs. W. E. Corlett, Elmhurst; secretary, Mrs. Pauline R. Han- 
chett, Chicago; treasurer, Mrs. Francelia Colby, Chicago. 
Directors: Mrs. J. M. Tilden, Galesburg; Mrs. F. M. Russell, 
Peoria; Mrs. 8. F. Ross, Chicago; Mrs. H. L. Talbot, Chicago; 
Mrs. B. C. Getzelman, Elgin. 

The principal speakers were Mrs. James W. Vallentyne of 
Portland, Maine, national president, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, 
and Mrs. F. M. Russell, Illinois chairman of Southern Work. 

Officers elected by the Y. P. C. U.: President, Florence A. 
Aitken, Chicago; vice-president, Dorothy M. Tilden, Galesburg; 
secretary, Lucille Jordan, Chicago; treasurer, Harold H. Hart, 
Peoria; Devotional Superintendent and Missionary Educa- 
tion, Donald Munch, Joliet; Legion-of-the-Cross, Lester Bandy, 
Danville; Recreation and Extension, Bess Marie O’Brien, 
Chicago; Junior, Dorothy M. Tilden, Galesburg; Onward and 
Union-at-Large, Cholett Perkins, Oak Park. 

The principal speaker for the young people was Dr. D. T. 
Denman of Oak Park, on “Faith in Truth, Faith in Mankind, 
and Faith in Yourself.’’ Increase in membership was reported 
from the preceding year and a higher percentage of Unions pay- 
ing state quotas. 

The sermon on Sunday morning was delivered by the Rey. 
Harold Lumsden, national vice-president of the Y. P. C. U., on 
“The River of Life,” based on Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s story “The 
Source.” 

Dr. G. W. Allison, of the North Shore Church, Chicago, 
took charge of the Service of Silence. 

Officers elected by the Sunday School Association: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. E. McNemur, Peoria; vice-president, Rev. Lam- 
bert J. Case, Galesburg; secretary, Mrs. Eva Flanigan, Peoria; 
treasurer, Miss Lura Pelton, Elgin; Home Department superin- 
tendent, Rev. Almira Cheney. 

Among the speakers were the Rev. Lambert J. Case of 
Galesburg, who dealt with story telling for juniors and inter- 
mediates, Miss Helen Line, associate pastor of the Joliet church, 
on dramatics, and Joe Meyer on story telling for beginners. 
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What Christmas Means to Me 


From a Symposium in the Boston Herald of December 18 


BY HAROLD MARSHALL 


In the cold winter twilight, two peasants, so obscure that 
the myriad-handed edict of Rome barely reaches them, toil up 
the steep way to a little hill village and find shelter in a stable. 
On the chill midnight air breaks the cry of a new-born babe. 

Men looking for a Messiah did not invent a tale like that, 
though they have tried to make it fit their expectation. More 
and more as the centuries pass the great fact outgrows the 
beautiful fable. More and more Christmas becomes the high 
symbol of the universal fact, the revelation of the way by which 
the Life of God enters the life of man. Only the blind fail to see a 
Son of God in the Bethlehem manger, only blind leaders of the 
blind fail to declare that babe to be not God’s only Son. 

Christmas, like God, becomes real by experience. Like the 
Kingdom, it is within us. Live it day by day and you shall know 
it more and more. The air of every humble room throbs with 
music from afar, and a radio knows no more difference than 
God between a stable and a palace. The Christmas song still 
rings out across the centuries for those who have ears to hear, 
and wherever there is a Mary there is a Christ-child. 

Manager Universalist Publishing House. 

* * 


BY STANLEY G. SPEAR 


Christmas means to me Immanuel—God with us, and God 
with us means friendship and brotherhood. At no other season 
of the year is the atmosphere so charged with good-will and mu- 
tual love and helpfulness as at this blessed Christmas season, when 
the star leads all hearts to the manger in Bethlehem, there to do 
homage to the Babe, so by love impearled as to become the Prince 
of Peace. And as we give ourselves to him our hearts are stirred 
to a nobler aspiration and a diviner service than we have ever 
known. Whether it be in the imposing mansion or the lowly hut, 
it is the spirit born in Bethlehem which bears fruition in what- 
ever of joy or gladness abides in either place. 

“That great Friend of all the sons of men” has magnified 
and glorified all friendship. The neighbor is more or less cal- 
culating in the friendly service which he renders. The lover gives 
with an abandon which is often overwhelming when not jealously 
exacting. The friend gives with the utmost generosity, never 
thinking of self, but only that the one who receives may have 
only his very best. That Friend, born in Bethlehem so long 
ago, lives to-day in the heart of humanity and impels us to so 
lose the “‘self” in us in kindly deeds, that we shall awaken when 
Christmas eve merges into its to-morrow to find that we have re- 
ceived “‘life—eternal Life.” : 

So Christmas means to me the out-pouring of that abundant 
friendship which redeems the world and makes the other 364 
days illumined and made radiant by this one nativity-day, 
when all may hear the morning stars as they sing together and 
listen again to the song of the Angelic Host as they carol of the 
Glory of God, incarnate in a babe who by his mighty love shall 
bring peace and good-will to all the world. 

Pastor First Universalist Church, Roxbury. 

* * 


BY FREDERIC W. PERKINS 


In the revised version of the New Testament the familiar 
wording of the angel song announcing the birth of Christ is slightly 
changed. It reads: “Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men of good-will.’”’ The transfer of emphasis is 
significant. It reminds us that while peace is the goal, good-will 
is the road. The Christmas call is not only to desire the goal, but 
to travel the road. 

In no way does the moral sanity of the Prince of Peace 
reveal itself more clearly than in his primary insistence on the 
conditions that make peace possible. It will come on earth only 
among men of good-will, and a good-will that is sufficiently 


resolute and sufficiently full of faith in its own conquering power 
to induce men to obey it even when its immediate effect may be 
antagonism and conflict. 

For good-will that is valiant often means conflict with the 
powers of darkness that instinctively feel the threat of its divine 
radiance. It has, to be sure, a marvelous power to evoke a re- 
sponse in kind, to allay suspicions, to soften antagonism, and to 
induce men to be as manly and loving and just as we believe 
them capable of being. It may transform a foe into afriend. But 
it may not, at least immediately. It may arouse brutality to 
fiercer hatred and persecuting zeal. Then it is that the mere 
lover of peace will yield. Only the man, not of good desire or 
good wish merely, but of good will, cares enough for the vision 
of peace to pursue the long, toilsome way that leads to its ful- 
filment. 

The supreme necessity of our time is that of enthroning 
good-will as the controlling principle of human relationships. 
Its impoverishment was the most terrible devastation wrought 
by the world war. We must do more than restore it. We must 
make it the constructive power in social and international or- 
ganization. It is not enough that individual Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and Germans and Japanese and Americans bé 
personal friends while their respective nations are potential 
enemies. That only delays pulling the trigger of the aimed and 
loaded gun. . 

The real working faith of organized groups of men, especially 
in their international relations, however closely the friendly ties 
of trade and science and literature and at least nominal religion 
may seem to unite them, is too largely the faith of 

“Heathen hearts that put their trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard.” 


And that faith has wrought its perfect work. 

That the sway of such reliance on the power of the brute 
can be broken and faith in the sovereign and unconquerable 
power of good will can rule in its stead is what Christmas means, 
or it has no meaning worth celebrating. It is not an interlude of 
love in a song of hate that can have no end. That is the good 
tidings of great joy, the song that cheers the man of good will 
in our troubled days. However one may think of Christ, that 
is what his coming means. If you call him Son of Man, he re- 
veals what men can do if they will. If you call him Son of God, 
he reveals the ideals that have behind them the reinforcements of 
Eternal Righteousness and Love. If God be for the men of good 
will, they shall not labor in vain. 

Pastor First Universalist Parish, Lynn. 

* * 


’ BY JOHN SMITH LOWE 


Christmas! The very word, like a magic wand in the hand 
of a fairy goddess, casts its irresistible spell over the world. 
The beautiful melody, Peace on earth, good-will to men, sings 
itself into the human heart anew each year as Christmas day 
draws near. The strife and tumult of life is silenced. The de- 
mons of hate, selfishness and greed slink away into the back- 
ground. Christians forget their petty creedal differences. Love 
mounts the throne. Its gentle sway reaches from the mansion 
to the hovel, from the wide avenues to the gloomy valleys. We 
think first of others and last of ourselves. A heavenly symphony 
echoes over the earth. We discover that we can be unselfish 
and we learn that it pays. 

This calming of angry passions, this mastery of love over 
hate and greed, repeated, as it is, each year at Christmas time, 
is one of the greatest miracles of history. How did it all hap- 
pen? To get at the secret we have to reach back through the 
past a distance of 2,000 years. 

We are carried backward on the wings of a beautiful story. 
A star was shining brilliantly over a manger in a very obscure 
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unimportant country. In this manger a new born babe had 
been placed. The birth of this child in the midst of these lowly 
menial surroundings was vastly more important than the advent 
into life of any prince of royal blood the world has ever looked 
upon. Jesus, destined to become the Savior of his fellow men, had 
appeared on earth. The light of a wonderful life, like the light 
of the star that hovered over the manger, has come down through 
the centuries, conquering kingdoms and empires and setting up 
within them the Invisible Empire of Love. 

For three years, when he had reached the noonday of early 
manhood, Jesus lived and proclaimed his message of peace and 
good-will. Then a jeering mob cut short his earthly career by 
nailing him to a cruel cross. But the Man of Nazareth had set 
in motion an attitude toward life and a spirit within life that 
could not be crushed. 

Ever since the tragedy of the cross, men and women here 
and there have believed in the second coming of Christ. But 
Christ has never come again in the flesh, and there is no likeli- 
hood that he ever will; but there is a deeper sense in which we 
may all believe, not only in the second coming, but in the third 
and fourth coming of Christ. In spirit he comes repeatedly and 
in spirit he will go on coming indefinitely in the hearts and lives 
of men and women. 

He comes again every time the devils of selfishness and greed 
are licked into submission by the generous impulses he introduced 
into human affairs. He comes again every time a wrong is for- 
given, every time a vice surrenders to a virtue, every time man or 
woman turns from the ways of evil to the paths of rectitude, 
every time truth triumphs over error, every time the hand of the 
strong is outstretched to help the weak, every time a wounded 
heart is healed by the tender caresses of love, every time the 
world turns away from war and heads in the direction of universal 
peace. 

Somehow on Christmas day we learn how to love one 
another. The joy of life is deepened and enriched for all be- 
cause our souls are tuned to the strains of a heavenly anthem 
that rang out over the hills and valleys of ancient Judea more 
than 2000 years ago, while the infant Jesus was lying in the 
manger and the stars above were shining with a new luster: 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will to men. 

General Superintendent Universalist Church. 

Keke 


BY ERNEST L. LOOMIS 


Christmas is rich in meaning because of the significance of 
Christ’s life, the Son of God, the World’s Savior, Mankind’s 
Greatest Friend. 

But have we caught his spirit in the way we celebrate his 
birth? His life was marked by the utmost simplicity. His call 
was to the heart of man. We read that “he came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister.’ If, therefore, our observance of 
this day centers upon ourselves and our pleasure, we have 
missed the mark and perverted the meaning of Christmas. 

Formal but empty worship will not gladden the heart of 
Christ. Upon this his birthday, let us receive him, and, re- 
ceiving him, let us look through his eyes upon a world of sin, 
want and distress. Then, led by Christ, let us go out to help and 
win our fellow men. Thus shall we experience the true joy of 
Christmas. : 

Pastor Maplewood Baptist Church, Malden. 
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BY ROGER F. ETZ 


The spirit of Christmas is both historic and prophetic. Our 
tendency is to dwell on the events of that first Christmas day 
largely to the exclusion of its implications for us twenty centuries 
later. 

We have heard the heavenly messengers sing their song of 
“Peace on earth among men of good-will.’ We have watched 
the star in its course over Palestine until it rested over the man- 
ger at Bethlehem. We have seen the Wise Men of the Kast as 
they came on the pilgrimage bearing their gifts of gold, frankin- 
cense and myrrh. But far too seldom has that angelic chorus 
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awakened hopes in our hearts as to a present or future possible 
realization. Far too often has the light of the Star died out with 
that eventiul day. Far too few are the gifts we have borne to. 
the feet of the Master of men. 

But Phillips Brooks was right when he sang: 


“The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night.” ee 


That Christmas day saw the birth of new hopes for humanity; 
hopes of peace, love and brotherhood, coming in the only way 
they can come—through men of good-will, through human hearts 
touched by the spirit of the divine, and lifted to power and vic- 
tory. 

Pastor First Universalist Church, Charlestown. 

* * 


' BY CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 


To me Christmas means that every child is a child of God! 
and a possible Christ-child; that every father and mother are 
channels of God’s creative power and love and may reveal the 
sacredness and beauty of fatherhood and motherhood; that 
every family is, or if you please may be, a holy family; that every 
little town is,or may be, a Bethlehem, and every land a Palestine, 
and every human life, in essence and possibility, divine. 

The emphasis is on the word “every’’—every child, every 
father, mother, every family, every town, country, life. Man is 
of God by his very nature; he belongs to the Infinite; he partakes 
of the eternal goodness, truth and beauty, and he has that power 
of vision that reveals the possibility of progress, onward and 
upward forever. 

This is what Christmas means to me. A revelation? Yes, 
An incarnation? Yes. But not once only, long ago. Then 
and always; every day, everywhere; the Christmas story ever- 
lastingly repeated; the Christmas of long ago a symbol of a 
Christmas universal; the Christ-spirit in every heart, home, 
church and land. 

But this is not all of Christmas. Jesus was not long a little 
child. He grew into manhood and entered upon his ministry as 
the wise teacher, the beloved Master, the friend of little children, 
of publicans and sinners, the courageous prophet, proclaiming a 
spiritual kingdom of righteousness and love. 

Christmas, therefore, should bring us more than Christmas. 


carols—it should mean the call to loving service. 
* * 


BY SIDNEY LOVETT 


The case of old Scrooge in Charles Dickens’ story is clearly a 
case of mistaken identity. He had come to think of himself as a 
selfish old skinflint, and his nephew and his clerk were of the 
same mind. But after the three spirits of Christmas past, Christ- 
mas present and Christmas future had done their work, some- 
thing very remarkable happened, and Scrooge cried out: “I am 
not the man I was.’’ It was the truest word he had ever spoken. 
It indicated the fact that he had discovered his real identity as a 
very kind-hearted old gentleman, with a vocation as a joy-giver 
which had somehow been lost sight of in the exigencies of money- 
grabbing. The philosophy of Christmas, or what gives it a pe- 
culiar meaning, is the fact that it is the season of the year when 
more people discover their true selves than at any other time, 

It is axiomatic that when a man discovers himself he beeomes 
aware of that something more than himself which he calls God. 
Hence the meaning of Christmas is not only in the fact that we 
are led to discover our true identity, but that we find God in 
human life. It is borne in upon us that the incarnation is not a 
supernatural event, but rather a natural experience. Not once 
and for all did the Word become flesh, but it is forever becoming 
flesh as men and women witness to the central affirmation of 
religion, which is the fact that God can and does make His home 
in the haunts of men. The tabernacle of God is with men, and 
at this Christmas season we discover it to be lighted with candles 
of joy that do not grow dim, and hung with garlands of assur- 
ance that never fade. 

Pastor Mt. Vernon Church (Congregational), Boston. 
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Reactions of Our Readers - 


SHOULD HAVE RUN HALL UNDER CRACKLING 
‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mrs. F—wishes me to call your attention to a very serious 
mistake in the make-up of a recent issue of the Leader. The 
letter from Dr. Hall should have been published on the last page 
under the heading ‘“‘Crackling.” I do not know when we have 
read anything that brought such roars of laughter. I could not 
read it aloud to her without pausing to laugh. 

VES: 


* * 


HITS THE NAIL ON THE HEAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You will probably want to print this letter in Crackling, for 
it is written to tell you something funnier than most of the jokes 
that appear there. This is it: 

There are people—quite a number apparently, for I know 
several—who took seriously Dr. Hall’s letter of a few weeks ago, 
called ‘Sic Semper Tyrannis.”” They really believe that you 
and he have quarreled, or that he has suddenly lost his mind. 
They think he meant it when he told you you were ‘“‘composed 
entirely of warm air,’’ they believe he ordered the post-office to 
stop delivering his Leader, and told his wife to take it in the 
tongs and put it in the fireplace! It’s incredible, but it’s true— 
they do believe it. 

Very likely you know this already. Probably some of these 
people have written to you. If so, I can imagine how your mood 
would change from amusement to exasperation as you realized 
that you could never straighten the thing out, that the more 
you tried to explain the more people would believe there was 
something to it. 

Even Mr. Whitesmith, who has a marvelous sense of humor 
(see his subtle appreciation of Dr. Shutter’s humor in his letter 
in last week’s Leader) is disturbed by Dr. Hall’s threat to “go 
into the silence,’ and gravely assures you that your readers— 
with the exception of Dr. Hall—realize that you did not deal 
with the issues he raised. 

But I don't think all these people have “blocks of cement”’ 
in place of a sense of humor. I think they were confused by the 
obvious fact that Dr. Hall did not start out to be funny. His 
first letter was serious, but he accidentally gave you an opening, 
which you seized, to give him a good-natured blow below the 
belt, and his way of admitting that the joke was on him was to 
write that absurd and very funny letter. 

I have no fear that Dr. Hall will remain long “‘in the silence. 
What I am afraid of is that, if he knows how strangely p2ople 
have interpreted his nonsense, he will resolve never again to be 
as funny as he can, and that would be a serious loss to thos2 who 
know him through the columns of the Leader. 


”? 


Ax Ee 
*x x 
GILKEY NEEDED IN JAPAN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the missionary’s home in Tokyo, Dr. Cary conducts an 
interesting discussion class composed largely of college and uni- 
versity students. On a recent Sunday afternoon when there 
were forty present at the class meeting, Dr. Cary found that 
fourteen of these men were born in Tokyo, the rest coming from 
all over the empire, including Korea and Formosa. 

Much of the time of this class is taken up with the study of 
English and discussion in English of various problems—religious, 
social and international. However, with the study of English, 
Dr. Cary also presents to them the point of view of liberal Chris- 
tianity in which they are vitally interested. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has been fortunate in secur- 
ing the co-operation of Channing Pollock, whose two books, 
“The Enemy” and “The Fool,” are being used by this class as 
the basis for study of English as well as the problems of religion 
and world peace. Mr. Pollock has been very glad to help send 


a supply of these books for the use of the class. The Rev. James 
Gordon Gilkey, D. D., of Springfield, Mass., has consented to 
have his book, “A Faith for the New Generation,’ translated into 
Japanese for distribution among non-English speaking students. 
The Macmillan Company, which owns the copyright, has given 
us full permission to use this stimulating book. 

In a letter 1ecently received Dr. Cary writes: “I am using 
‘A Faith for a New Generation,’ in my class here as a storehouse 
of ready answers to many of the questions students ask. This 
would make excellent pamphlets, publishel in Japanese by 
chapters.” With permission secured to translate this into Japan- 
ese Dr. Cary is planning to use it in his Post-Office Mission work 
throughout Japan. 

Roger F. Etz. 


* * 


COURAGE AT MEDFORD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

This letter is a bit different in that it will contain not one 
criticism. It is hoped it may be an inspiration to some other 
part of the country. 

At the last meeting of the Universalist Woman’s Alliance of 
Boston and Vicinity, held in Lynn, it was learned that the faith- 
ful women of the Medford Hillside church were to hold a sale 
and supper on Dec. 9. Listening to the suggestion of Mrs. 


. Powers, president of the Alliance, some of us got together a group 


to attend the sale and show to the Hillside folks our interest in 
them. Three churches were represented and between thirty- 
five and forty made up a happy party. : 

Our welcome was a warm one, and we came away filled with 
new courage as we noted this splendid group of people carrying 
on. ° 
As we listened to the prayer voiced by the Rev. Gertrude 
Earle we felt that God was indeed there. He will bless this band 
of loyal workers. 

L.M. 


* * 


OPPOSITION THAT HELPED MRS. MEAD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reports have gone out of the canceling of speaking en- 
gagements of Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead at two Atlanta colleges. 
Both colleges have issued statements justifying their action. 
Agnes Scott College, a Pras>ytarian colleze for wo nen, canceled 
the engagement on the grounds that it was contrary to the 
school’s policy to give audience to any kind of propazanda. 
Emory Universit,, Methodist, canceled the engagement on the 
ground that it confiicted with a meeting of students of the fresh- 
man class, which is an annual event and one that could not be 
postponed. 

Be that as it may, the local chapters of the American Legion 
and Daughters of the American Revolution who led the opposi- 
tion, rendered the community a distinct service. Had they not 
raised the objections, Mrs. Mead would, very likely, have filled 
her engagement at Agnes Scott and gone her way without the 
people knowing of her visit. As it was, besides speaking to the 
congregation of the Liberal Christian Church, she spoke to one 
of the leading civic organizations, the Evangelical Ministers’ 
Association, and to the students of Oglethorpe University, Pres- 
byterian. And to this may be added much newspaper publicity 
of more or less value. 

Learning of the action of the officials of Agnes Scott college, 
the Rey. Clinton Scott immediately arranged a conference with 
Mrs. Mead and extended to her the privileges of the pulpit of 
the Liberal Christian Church, which she accepted. Some denomi- 
national leaders seem to be a little apprehensive as to the results 
of this action on the part of Mr. Scott. However, this appre- 
hension is unfounded. In the first place, the congregation of 
the Liberal Christian Church has been facing this kind of ‘‘fire’’ 
for a long time, and for a year the work was carried on without 
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the leadership of a minister, hence they were prepared to face 
anything the minister could. In the second place the minister 
was backed by other leading ministers of the city and educators 
representing the colleges—some from the colleges where the 
speaking engagements were canceled. 

The last addition to the city’s “‘store of knowledge” was an 
address by the Rey. John Roach Straton, New York, under the 
auspices of the Supreme Kingdom, recently organized for the 
purpose of fighting evolution and to establish ‘“‘the faith of our 
fathers.” His coming was given much publicity. Much of the 


publicity was sponsored by officials of the Supreme Kingdom and ~ 


the very nature of it made it repulsive to thinking people. Tol- 
lowing the address the Rev. Witherspoon Dodge, Congrega- 
tional, engaged the speaker in a debate that continued for about 
fifteen minutes. Press dispatches indicate that Mr. Dodge 
handled his argument well, and no doubt it modified the effect of 
Mr. Straton’s address considerably. 
Haynie Summers. 
* * 


FROM A REGION WHERE THEY RAISE MEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You seem to be getting in bad about your Sacco e/ al editorial. 
At this distance there is little known and little thought of the 
merits of that case. ‘ 

Your critics have likely been overwrought in thinking or 
studying over the trial, and have not exactly taken your words 
as a true reflection of your meaning. 

It’s a case and an example of the old rule to write so that 
people not only can but will and must understand. Some people 
are temporarily or permanently neurasthenic, feverish and with 
active imagination, ready to act with “contrariness” rather than 
to see the truth and harmony of things. Beware of that sort. 

Am sending another Wallace’s Farmer, marked, no particular 
object other than that you may be interested in it. 

Incidentally, the farm problem is a religious problem. The 
trouble is that farmers themselves are not in the spirit to work 
together for the common good and for the whole country. Too 
narrow, ignorant and downright selfish. Don’t care for the future 
nor anything noble and good—-too many like that. Why? Be- 
cause of irreligion—lack of church and Sunday school, and lack 
of fearless Christian ministers. 

The greatest need of the farm is a church home and the 
greatest need of our church is a farm membership. 

Our country and town ministers sleep with one eye open to 
waiting for a call to a “larger field of usefulness’’—a city pulpit. 
That is the source of the farmer’s troubles, so far as we are 
responsible. 

The effort that is made to put a cathedral at Washington, 
D. C., if directed to country churches would do us and the world 
much more good. . 

Henry Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 


* * 


JOHN W. DAY QUOTES DAMROSCH 


To the Editor cf the Leader: 

I have just finished reading Walter Damrosch’s “Memories,” 
and can not forbear quoting for your readers the following 
extract describing what happened when fourteen pianists united 
to play fourteen pianos at a concert in honor of Moskowski. 
One of them telephoned to Damrosch that they were rehearsing, 
but that each one had his own individual interpretation, and 
nothing seemed to make them play together. “Here were four- 
teen of the world’s best pianists, veritable prima donnas of the 
piano, but several of them had never learned to adapt themselves 
to play together for a common musical purpose, and when I 
rapped on my stand for silence in order to begin the ‘Spanish 
Dances’ of Moskowski, at least five or six continued their in- 
fernal improvising, playing of scales and pianistic fireworks. 
By using heroic measures I gradually produced a semblance of 
order, and gave the signal for the beginning of the music. The 
effect was extraordinary! Several of these pianists had never 


followed a conductor’s beat, and after the first ten bars, two of 
them rushed over to me, the one violently exclaiming that the 
tempo was too fast, the other insisting with equal vehemence 
that it was too slow. Finally I obtained silence, and told my 
pianistic orchestra that they were, undoubtedly, the fourteen 
greatest pianists in the world, and that the interpretation of each 
one of them was undoubtedly the greatest in the world, but as 
they represented fourteen diferent grades and“ shades of inter- 
pretation, I intended to take the matter into my own hands, and 
they would just have to follow my beat whether they liked my 
tempo or not. This was followed by a roar of approval, and we 
now settled down to the work of rehearsal as solemnly as if these 
prima donnas of the ivories were orchestral musicians, and rou- 
tined members of the New York Musical Union. Order followed 
anarchy, and the results achieved were not without higher ar- 
tistic interest, especially as I detailed such accomplished and 
routined musicians as Ernest Schelling and Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
to use their own discretion in ‘orchestrating’ the ‘Dane:s’ .. . 
I said that what this concert needed was not a conductor but a 
traffic policeman.” 

How many applications of this parable can you make—from 
Mussolini to the latest creedless combination, and the psycholo- 
gists who say that behavior does not behave, that there is no 
One conducting the universe, and no such thing as consciousness 
in any one—not even themselves? I often think of my friend 
who said he had wasted his money in providing his daughtérs 
with pianoforte instruction, now that the pianola does it for 
them. He was your pattern Behaviorist. .As for those who 
claim to get along without any kind of creed—how far do they 
get, and where? In one way or another they all make an S. O.S., 
call, as Schelling did to Damrosch: “‘Come down and help us out. 
We need a conductor.” 

John W. Day. 

Kennebunk, Maine. 

* * 


THE UNITY WE DO NOT WANT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Very much interested in your editorial, “The Kind of Unity 
We Do Not Want.” I’ve listened to this cry for “unity” for a 
long time. I make a sharp distinction between “unity of the 
spirit’’ and fellowship, on the one hand, and “‘standardization’”’ 
and personality-crushing “‘merger” on the other hand. In our 
craze for “‘organizing,” we are likely to forget that “‘organizations 
begin as servants, but are likely to end as masters.” The “eternal 
worth of the individual” is still a theme worth study. 

A. W. Littlefield. 
Middleborough, Mass. 
* * 


GOES STRAIGHT TO THE MARK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was glad when I read your Sacco-Vanzetti editorial, some 
weeks ago. It was long in coming, but is another indication 
5hat you almost invariably turn up the “open mind,” given time 
enough. Don’t bother to answer the question that has been in 
my mind since I read the editorial: why did it take so long for a 
mind that passionately means to be open to get itself open on this 
rather terrifying episode? 

R.M.M. 
* * 


EXTRACT FROM A PERSONAL LETTER 


Good news from England. Stubbornness and stupidity 
have both gone to roost, and surely the singing bird of a new 
dawn and a better day has at last been heard. May the strike 
be a settlement and not merely the postponement of another 
struggle. But the “Haves” have yet to learn that the “Have 
Nots” have rights to economic justice and fair play and to a life 
that gives to personality a chance for self-expression and self- 
realization. No happiness or rest or prosperity between man 
and man can be had without it. 

Lord, how long? 

D.L. Ritchie. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Life Insurance Builds a Church 

A unique life insurance policy—the first of its kind in the 
United States—will make possible the construction of the John 
Davey Memorial Church of Christ (Disciple) at Kent, Ohio. 
The policy has been taken out by Congressman Martin L. Davey 


of Ohio in honor of his late father, John Davey, the founder of . 


tree surgery. It is a five-year endowment policy in the sum of 
$50,000, payable, by assignment, to a trust company, which will 
administer the funds for the church. By the time of its maturity 
the church is to raise an equal amount, making available a total 
of $100,000. The idea of life insurance bequests for churches is 
so new that fewer than a dozen have been issued. A five-year 
endowment policy such as Congressman Davey has taken out is 
the first to be used for such a purpose. “I had two purposes in 
mind,” explained Congressman Davey, who is a member of the 
Kent church. ‘One was to foster the important work of the 
church as an institution. The other was to honor my father. 
Because of adverse circumstances he did not learn his A B C’s 
until twenty-one. He first learned to read a New Testament, 
and its lessons he never forgot. I could think of no memorial 
more fitting than a new church to replace the old structure in 
which he worshiped. My donation is more than I could give in a 
lump sum, but by spreading it over five years it comes within 
my means. By taking an endowment insurance policy the church 
is assured of receiving my contribution whether I live or die. ” 


A Venture in Friendship 

Early in November the Delaware Street Baptist Church in 
Syracuse, N. Y., tried a happy experiment. A World Friendship 
Committee, made up of representatives from every missionary 
organization in the church, invited all the foreign students of 
Syracuse University to a dinner and social time in the church 
parlors. Twenty-three students from twelve different countries 
accepted the invitation. 


“‘The Supreme Kingdom”’ 

A recent meeting held in Atlanta, Ga., marked the opening 
of a membership campaign for the fraternal order of the “Supreme 
Kingdom,” organized by E. Y. Clarke (who also organized the 
Ku Klux Klan) with the avowed purpose of waging “an ag- 
gressive warfare against every doctrine and every theory which 
seeks to rob God of His supreme majesty as creator and reflect 
on man as His highest creation.” ‘“‘With this purpose in view,” 
said Mr. Clarke, “we shall attempt to remove every teacher 
and every book which teaches evolution or atheism in our 
schools.” Announcement was made of a national convention of 
the Supreme Kingdom to be held at St. Louis next March. 


Baptist World Alliance 


In order that there may bea general and common understand- 
ing of the nature and functions of the Baptist World Alliance 
and of its relations to other Baptist bodies, Presidents Mullins 
and Rushkrooke unite in giving to the world the following official 
statement: “The Baptist World Alliance is a voluntary and 
fraternal organization for promoting fellowship and co-operation 
among Baptists. It is not an administrative body, carrying on 
mission work or appointing missionaries. It is not a legislative 
body, prescribing regulations binding on Baptists. It is not a 
judicial body, handing down decisions governing other Baptist 
organizations. It is not an authoritative body, controlling 
churches or other organizations. Such authority as it possesses 
extends only to its own activities. It is—in accordance with the 
principles of the denomination—‘ree, autonomous, and fraternal 
in all its relationships. It is not responsible for financial obliga- 
tions incurred by other Baptist bodies, or for controversies con- 
cerning matters of policy, doctrine and practise. It is prepared 
at any time to help by counsel and advice on matters properly 
pertaining to its aims and purposes; but always with careful 


regard to the rights of other Baptist boards, unions and con- 
ventions. The aims of the alliance are moral and spiritual. 
It seeks to express and promote unity and fellowship among the 
Baptists of the world; to secure and defend religious freedom; 
and to proclaim the great principles of our common faith.” 


Luke and Acts 

The Committee on Evangelism of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Churches has sent a letter to the 2,200 pastors of 
the state urging general following of the suggestion of the Fed- 
eral Council that the book of Luke be read during January and 
Acts in February. The Massachusetts Bible Society will furnish, 
at half the usual price of one cent, pocket editions of either book. 


If all the churches respond this would mean 600,000 readers in © 


Massachusetts alone. The letter says: “‘Millions can not thus 
follow simultaneously the Life of Christ and the story of the 
founding of the church without its leaving a deep impression 
upon them and the public.” 

This is only one item in a program for the year, which in- 
cludes the Week of Prayer, Lent and Holy Week and concerted 
pastoral and personal evangelism. 


The New French Ambassador to the United States 


Paul Claudel, the newly appointed ambassador of France 
to the United States, is a man not only of high literary reputation 
but of great religious influence in his native country. This in- 
fluence really amounts to a cult, known as “Claudelism,”’ a “mys- 
tical Catholicism strangely fused with the ‘new’ literary move- 
ment.’ He was a convert to the Catholic Church at the age of 
eighteen and has ever since been steeped in a profound devotion 
suggestive of the days of Thomas a Kempis. 


Catholic Rural Life Conference 


The fourth annual Catholic Rural Life Conferenc2 was 
held in Cincinnati on Oct. 20-21. Says the Federal Council 
Bulletin, in reporting the conference: “The Catholic rural 
clergy appear on the whole to be more interested in economic 
questions than Protestant ministers. Dr. Francis Haas of Mil- 
waukee urged that economic justice be set up as a basic objective 
‘before any adequate plan of rural action can be drawn up.’ He 
suggested that all rural pastors have courses in rural economics. 
Dr. John A. Lapp, president of the National Conference of Social 
Work, presented the results of his survey of the immigrant 
on the farm. He recommended that the rural pastors study the 
experiences and difficulties of immigrant farmers and that they 
organize by counties for thorough study and planning which 
will assist in adjusting the newcomer in American agriculture. 

‘A session was devoted to the development of rural credit 
unions. The Rural Life Bureau of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference is committed to the organization of co-operative 
rural credit institutions. Dr. E. V. O’Hara, director of the 
Bureau, recently declared that co-operative credit must be ‘the 
entering wedge’ for the establishment of the co-operative move- 
ment in rural America. Bishop Francis C. Kelley of Oklahoma, 
president of the Catholic Church Extension Society, stated that 
the society was assisting the consolidation of rural parishes. It 
is now carrying on several experiments before carrying the plan 
further. This marks a new departure in rural church administra- 
tion and appears to be aimed at providing, in a consolidated 
parish, a better training ground for the young priest. 


Week of Prayer for the Churches 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
joins with the World’s Evangelical Alliance in inviting all churches 
and followers of Christ to unite in a Universal Week of Prayer 
at the opening of the new year, Sunday, Jan. 2, to Saturday, 
Jan. 8, 1927. The devotional program will not only be circulated 
through all English-speaking lands, but will be translated for 
use in over fifty countries. 
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anv book reviewed in the Leadvr may be obtained 
ty ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Darwin 
By Canaliel Bradford. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $3.50. 
_ Garaliel Bradford has written many 
biographies, or psychographs, as he pre- 
fers to call them, but he has written none 
that I like better than “Darwin.” It is 
certainly the best thing he has written 
since “‘Damaged Souls,” the book which 
brought him his long deserved popularity, 
and it is a better piece of work by far than 
“The Soul of Samuel Pepys, ”’ his most re- 
eent full-length portrait. Usually Brad- 
ford’s method is at its best in the shorter 
sketches, but in the 285 pages of ‘“‘Darwin”’ 
his psychological insight never wavers, his 
sympathy never flags, and his skilful touch 
never fails. 

Bradford does three things: he shows 
us the scientific spirit personified; he gives 
us an unusually vivid picture of a man; 
and he reveals, in personal and in general 
terms, the consequences of a movement. 
The first three chapters in the book, ‘‘The 
Observer,” “The Thinker,’ and ‘The 
Discoverer,” indicate the steps by which 
Darwin came to his revolutionary con- 
clusions. With a wealth of illustrative 
material Bradford shows us Darwin on 
his famous voyage on the Beagle, Darwin 
puzzling over his theories, Darwin con- 
ceiving and executing experiments to test 
his hypotheses. And in the last chapter, 
“The Scientific Spirit,’ he returns to this 
theme. Together the four chapters give 
us not only an impressive picture of Charles 
Darwin but also an acute understanding 
of the mind, the purpose, and the method 
of the true man of science. 

For Bradford’s gently probing mind, 
however, to examine and portray only 
one side of Darwin’s mind is not enough. 
He rounds out his study by two chapters, 
“The Loser” and “The Lover.” In the 
first of these he discusses the atrophying 
of Darwin’s capacity for the enjoyment of 
art, music, and literature, a capacity al- 
ways meager enough but, finally, com- 
pletely killed by absorption in scientific 
investigation. To the same withering 
of the spirit Bradford attributes Darwin’s 
attitude toward religion. I think he is 
right. It was not a sense of the philosoph- 
ical consequences of his discoveries that 
made Darwin indifferent to religion; it 
was a growing incapacity to feel deeply 
the emotions which move men and women. 
Bradford’s comparison of Darwin with 
Moody is a telling point: though vastly 
dissimilar occupations narrowed their 
minds, the result was very much the 
same. 

Yet Darwin remained to the end 
thoughtful and kind-hearted. The pursuit 
of facts might kill the love of art but it 
never destroyed his love for men. In his 


Book Reviews 


Conducted by Granville Hicks 


family life and in his relations with his 
fellow workers he was both generous and 
thoughtful. Bradford summarizes the 
matter by telling of an old woman who, 
when told that Darwin would go to hell 
for his doctrines, replied, “God Almighty 
can’t afford to do without so good a man.” 
He possessed the finest kind of humility, 
the kind that is based on sympathy and 
understanding. 

The implications of the theory of nat- 
ural selection Darwin himself never fully 
realized. As Bradford says, “It is clear 
enough that to Darwin belief in general 
was not a spiritual necessity of his being, 
but merely came with the overwhelming 
obtrusion of fact.’’ Other men, however, 
are not so constituted. From the very 
moment it was enunciated the Darwinian 


‘hypothesis has been a powerful breeder of 


doubt. Bradford himself feels that doubt, 
and at the same time he has the craving 
for divine companionship which Darwin 
never felt. He is none too sanguine over 
the reconciliation of science and religion, 
and he has a telling passage in which he 
marvels at the audacity of those who glibly 
bring them together: ‘‘The marriage of 
the two is triumphantly proclaimed in the 
joyous cry of Dr. Cadman, which typifies 
thousands of others, and demonstrates 


‘that everything is for the best in the best 


of all possible clerical worlds: ‘So far from 
evolution being incompatible with re- 
ligion, it is of all scientific theories the 
most easily accommodated to the de- 
mands of faith. In itself the evolutionary 
hypothesis supplies to all scientists and 
believers in religion one of the noblest 
conceptions of the creative mind to be 
found anywhere in literature. The idea 
of progressive development culminating 
in perfectibility contains the most radiant 
optimism extant to-day.’ It would be 
difficult to improve upon the splendor of 
that passage,’ Bradford continues, “but it 
offers vast food for meditation. Somehow 
I turn from it instinctively to the com- 
ment of Darwin upon one of his orthodox 
admirers: ‘How funny men’s minds are! 
He says he is chiefly converted because my 
books make the Birth of Christ, Redemp- 
tion by Grace, etc., plain to him!’ How 
funny men’s minds are!” With this 
passage may be placed the closing para- 
graph of the chapter entitled “The De- 
stroyer:” ‘And it was Darwin, the gentle, 
the kindly, the human, who could not bear 
the sight of blood, who raged against the 
cruelty of vivisection and slavery, who 
detested suffering in men and animals, it 
was Darwin who at least typified the rigor- 
ous logic that wrecked the universe for 
me and for millions of others.”’ 

Perhaps it is because Bradford admires 
Darwin so tremendously the while he 
fully admits the dread revolution Darwin 
accomplished, that he has been able to 


write so admirably of the life and work of 
theman. For in “Darwin,” it seems to me, - 
Bradford has risen to new heights. Al- 
ways before I have felt that at the bottom 
of his work lay some kind of trick, some 
impressive, showy trick. I have felt, 
though I have been unwilling to admit it, 
that, with all his gesture of soul-revelation, 
he frequently achieved less than the old- 
fashioned biographer who presented the 
facts and let the souls take care of them- 
selves. But in “Darwin” there is nothing 
pretentious, nothing thin, but there is a 


man. 
* * 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border 
By Hamlin Garland. The Macmillan 

Company. $2.50. 

This book is a companion volume to 
Mr. Garland’s famous story of his own 
boyhood, “A Son of the Middle Border,” 
and, although not as good a piece of work, 
it is interesting as a careful study of fron- 
tier life. It tells of Wisconsin pioneers of 
the days of the author’s grandfather, and 
is based on the fireside tales that he him- 
self heard as a boy. The hero of the tale, 
as a boy of twenty, comes from the East 
with his father and mother by way of the 
Great Lakes, and the reader follows him 
through his experiences in the logging 
camps of Wisconsin, and as a pilot on the 
Wisconsin River in the early fifties. The 
adventure of his courtship and marriage 
and his special service as a pathfinder 
for the Union Army before Vicksburg 
bring the story up to 1864. 

* 


* 


Business in the Bible 
By W. G. Barnes. The Vir Publishing. 

Company. $.50. 

This is a handy little book of references 
to business transactions and occupations 
in the Bible, classified under various 
headings such as Arts and Crafts, Tools 
and Implements, Workers and Wages, 
Manufacturers, Builders and Building, 
Buying and Selling, Profits and Losses, etc. 
It should prove valuable to Sunday school 
teachers in search of a new angle of ap- 


proach. 
* * 


Church Administration 
By Rev. Wm. H. Leach. Geo. H. Doran 

Company. New York. $2.00. 

Mr. Leach is the editor of ‘Church 
Management” and the author of several 
books upon various phases of church 
activity. In the present volume he has 
gathered much valuable material, and 
some that is not so valuable, excellent 
suggestions, and others which, for us, are 
impracticable. 

In days gone by divinity students 
were trained in “Pastoral Theology.” 
Some excellent men, like Phelps and 
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Gladden, wrote books upon it. Their 
books to-day are as out of date as an ox- 
eart. “Church Administration” is a 
worthy attempt to bring “Pastoral Theol- 
ogy” up to date. No minister can read 
it without discovering methods to be put 
into immediate operation. I am retailing 
much of it to the students at “Crane” 
and recommend it, with slight reserva- 
tions, to our ministers and church workers. 

There are helpful chapters, containing 
many practical suggestions about “The 
Services of the Church,” “Special Pro- 
grams,” “Publicity,” and “Administra- 


tive Detail.” 
Hs Oraki 


ec 


Three Books 


The first is “Faith, Health and Com- 
mon Sense,’ by Edwin A. McAlpin, pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian church of Madi- 
son, N. J. The book is neither technical 
nor. profound, and therefore within reach 
of the average man or woman. It justi- 
fies its title page and so adds another to 
the legion of literature whose aim it is to 
popularize the psychological movement 
in the direction of health and happiness. 
It is readable, fairly reliable, and free from 
extravagant claims and promises. For 
those who have nothing just as good the 
book is well worth while. 

The Doran Company of New York has 
just given it a place on its Modern Read- 
er’s Bookshelf edited by Sidney Dark and 
John Farrar. The price is $1.50. 

The second of the trio is “Adventures 
in Habit-Crait,”’ by Henry Park Schauf- 
ler, with an introduction by Dr. Cadman 
and a word of commendation by H. VY. 
Kaltenborn of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

The book contains material for the in- 
culcation of seventeen habits which the 
author considers necessary to the building 
of ideal character. Among these are being 
upright, a good sport, plucky, trustworthy, 
sincere, and loyal. Good-will, cheerful- 
ness, self-command, enthusiasm, atten- 
tion, self-reliance, courtesy, and teach- 
ableness are included as of equal impor- 
tance. 

The method is pedagogical. For each 
habit there is a statement of value, point 
of contact, definition, illustration and in- 
spiration through stories from the Bible 
and anecdotes from famous men, projec- 
tion through home activities and the com- 
mitment of proverbs to memory, and 
finally visualization with something to 
construct which shall illustrate the virtue. 
It is a book for parents, for teachers both 
in the public and Sunday school, and for 
any who ere concerned with the ethical 
training of the man end woman to be. 

The Macmillan Company is the publish- 
er. Price §2.00. 

The third kook is “Creative Pergonal- 
ity,” also published by the Macmillan 
Company. ‘The author is Ralph Tyler 
Flewelling, proiessor of Philosophy in 
the University of Southern California. 


This is a book for minds trained in the 
severities of abstract thought, yet for a 
book of its kind it is remarkably easy to 
follow. Under four divisions broken into a 
number of short chapters it deals with the 
fundamental problems of Philosophy. 
Section One discusses Reality, or, as the 
late Borden P. Bowne put it, ‘‘Meta- 
physics.” The nature of Reality, the idea 
of change, what we mean by objects and 
by causation; what is life, evolution, and 
heredity; the notion of contingency—these 
questions give outline to the discussion. 

Section Two takes up Problems of 
Thought, or, as Professor Bowne expressed 
it, “The Theory of Thought and Knowl- 
edge.” What thinking is and what do 
we know; the nature of truth and the re- 
sponsibility for error; time, space, in- 
finity, relativity, quantity and quality, 
unity, self-consciousness and personality, 
are the items for specific consideration. 
The third section is concerned with prob- 
lems of Value. The reality of value dis- 
tinguishes the book from those of the 
materialistic trend. ‘What is Truth,” 
“Knowing Good and Evil,” “Faith, Im- 
mortality, and Freedom”’ illustrate the 
author’s conception of his theme. The 
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final section becomes even more distinctly 
ethical and spiritual. Here we have per- 
sonality as the interpretation of the uni- 
verse, and personality in an immanent. 
and creative form. The closing chapters— 
“The Achievement of Personality,” ‘‘Per- 
sonality in the Social Order,’ and ‘‘Per- 
sonality and the World Order” contain 
the conclusion at which the discussiom 
arrives. 

We have mentioned Professor Bowne: 
because it is on Bowne that the book so 
heavily rests. Lotze, Bergson, White- 
head, and McTaggert also come in for 
frequent reference. But what is more 
important is that this is just the kind of 
book the modern mind needs to free it: 
from slavery to materialistic conceptions. 
and to undue dependence on science so- 
called. It is brief, clear, and compre- 
hensive, radical in that it goes to the root: 
of science and religion alike, and reasur- 
ing in a grip of reality that the thoughtful’ 
reader must respect. Once mastered it: 
places the student beyond the reach of 
much that makes havoc of the higher 
interests of life. 

The price is $2.50. 

L.O. W. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW GUILDS 


Ruth Owens Pullman, national secretary 
of the Clara Barton Guild, reports two 
new Guilds last month—a Junior Guild 
has started very actively at Kent, Ohio, 
and a Senior Guild at Worcester, Mass. 
(First Church). The Clara Barton Guild 
is the child of the W. N. M. A., and we 
rejoice in the organization of new Guilds. 
What state will be next to report a new 
Guild? 

This year the specific work of the Guild 
includes three fields—the mountains of 
North Carolina, Japan, and the Clara 
Barton Fresh Air Camp. As expressed by 
Mrs. Pullman, the money contributed 
toward the support of this varied work 
means. so much besides dollars. “It 
means happy mountain kiddies learning 
to express their own personalities, city 
kiddies playing in the great out of doors 
for which they are starved, and a contact 
with girls across the sea who long for the 
worth-while things of life even as we girls 
in America. We have so much toshare— 
you and I. Let’s share it!” 


* * 


IMPERSONATIONS FOR PROGRAMS 


Many Circles plan to study the Foreign 
Mission book during the first half of the 
year and the Home Mission subject the 
remainder of the season. If you are con- 
templating the study of “For a New 
America” or “Our Templed Hills” we 
have a set of three impersonations the 
use of which will add interest to your 
meetings. They are entitled, “On a 


Western Ranch,” “In an Indian School,’” 
and “In the Hills.” Five cents for the 
group. 

* * 


AN ANNUAL AFFAIR 


The Clara Barton Birthplace Commit-- 
tee has voted that June 14, Flag Day,, 
shall be set aside as the annual visitation. 
day to the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

At any and all times contributions of 
needlework and fancy articles which may 
be sold at the Birthplace will be greatly 
appreciated. The proceeds go toward the- 
upkeep of the Home. 

Send articles to the Clara Barton Birth-- 
place, North Oxford, Mass. 


* * 


PRAYER CALENDAR FOR THE NEW 
YEAR 


January first is not far away. Every 
one needs a calendar and when one can 
secure from W. N. M. A. headquarters a. 
very attractive calendar which contains 
information that every woman of the: 
Universalist Church should have for- 
reference, inspirational prayer and poems, 
how can any one afford to be without this. 
Prayer Calendar? You will find it one 
of the most indispensable leaflets you have 
ever owned. Ten cents each. 

* * 


Mrs. Donna P. Bonner of Washington, . 
D. C., was the representative of the- 
W. N. M. A. to the Conference on the- 
Cause and Cure of War recently held in_ 
Washington. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General.-Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Huntley: 
December 20 to December 27, Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 
December 20 to December 27, Head- 
quarters. 
Miss Earle: 
December 20 to December 27, Head- 
quarters. 
* * 


HOME DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, well-known 
supervisor for the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, is to 
be the new editor of the Home Department 
Quarterly... Her duties begin in January, 
1927. Mrs. Chamberlain has had wide 
experience in children’s division work; 
she wants the Home Department Guarterly 


to be a magazine filled with suggestions 


for religious training in the home, as well 
‘as to carry on the regular work. We con- 
’ gratulate our Home Departments upon 
their new editor, and wish for her success 
in the new undertaking. 
* * 


A GOOD BIG BROTHER 


Our school at Attleboro, Mass., is Big 
Brother to the school at La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, and has shown the smaller school 
many friendly kindnesses. Mrs. Opdale 
recently wrote to Headquarters that 
her school needed very much some new 
singing-books. Promptly the Attleboro 
‘school sent the required number as a 
‘Christmas gift. 


* * 


BACK HOME IN CONNECTICUT 


“How are our schools down in the land 
of the wodden nutmegs?” The question 
is often asked, and I am glad now to give 
‘an answer based on recent observation. 
Let me say incidentally, however, that 
the only artificial nutmegs I ever saw were 
far from the state of Connecticut. 

A most hopeful fact is that the trustees 
of the State Convention are enthusiasts for 
religious education, exhibiting a leadership 
that augurs well for the church. They are 
very liberal in the support of the General 
Association, and they are so eager to have 
the young people of the state well pre- 
pared for teaching and administration that 
they offer to pay the expenses of four rep- 
resentatives from each parish to any ap- 
proved summer school of methods. 

They may well be alert, for Connecticut 
hhas a very serious problem in its changing 
population. For instance, the city from 
which I went to enter theological school 
has increased in thirty years from twenty 
thousand people to eighty thousand; but 
at the same time it has had an actual 
‘decrease in population among those dating 
back more than two generations in Ameri- 
ean life. How can the churches serve the 
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“What you would have in the life 
of a people you must first put into 
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new comers and help them to recognize 
and accept the duties of democratic citi- 
zenship? 

Our leaders in the state are thoughtful 
and loyal, and are making a respectable 
contribution to the higher life of the 
commonwealth. 

I began at New Haven, where I preached, 
talked to the boys and girls, taught two 
classes of young people and conducted a 
conference with the officers and teachers 
of the church school. The report from 
New Haven must be very encouraging. 
A pastor restored to health; a very at- 
tractive assistant doing good work with 
special groups; several beautiful rooms 
added to the plant—these are happy 
facts. So is the retention of our devoted 
and competent superintendent, Mr. Frank 
W. Rogers. 

In Bridgeport the exterior of the church 
has been made to look like new. This is 
one sign of.a general prosperity, financial 
and otherwise, which resulted from the 
faithful and intelligent service of Rev. 
Charles Kramer and his helpful -wife. 
A conference on church school work was 
well attended, an unusual proportion of 
young men and women being present. 
Here, in the former home of Miss Andrews, 
I found a teacher who would be well 
qualified to become a director of religious 
education and sho earnestly wishes that 
she might follow in the footsteps of ‘‘Miss 
Susie.”’ 

Hartford is thinking earnestly and in- 
telligently about the great convention 
that it is to entertain next October. It 
has a pastor who is interested in the 
teaching function of the church, and it 
has a superintendent who is devoted, sys- 
tematic and efficient. I was the guest at 
dinner of the Ladies’ Aid Society, bounteous 


providers of delicious food-stuffs; and 
there I met some of the original members 
of the King’s Daughters circle, who were 
my generous friends when I went of to 
the North Country to learn how to preach. 

Danbury is rich in its young people, a 
remarkable group, remarkable in numbers 
and remarkable in ability and devotion. 
They properly give their interest and 
service to both the Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union and the church school. A 
new pastor is being sought. 

Incidental to my Connecticut trip was 
attendance, with many courtesies re- 
ceived, at the great convention of the 
State Council of Religious Education. 
Over eleven hundred people were regis- 
tered. I had the honor of giving one :of 
the principal addresses, the invitation 
marking, I believe, a new co-operation 
with our liberal schools. My eyes and 
ears were open throughout the three days 
to learn with what problems our fellow- 
workers of other denominations are beset. 
Apparently they have them, quite as 
many of them as we. For instance, the 
fact that the Council reported a deficit 
of $8,000 quite took my breath away. I 
was not surprised to hear the rather 
familiar lament, “Our secretaries can not 
be induced to send in their reports!’ 
Dr. Magill, successor to Marion Lawrance, 
was present, and he paid Secretary Woodin 
and his colleagues the high compliment of 
saying that the Connecticut Council was 
doing as efficient work as any state or- 
ganization in the country. 

The Wanderer. 


* * 


A FIELD WORKER AT MEDFORD 
HILLSIDE 


When a field worker happens to be also 
a minister, she is sometimes able to perform 
a double duty. Miss Earle has recently 
preached two Sundays as a supply at our 
Medford Hillside church, ¢ primarily to 
help strengthen the church school. In- 
cidentally her work has done something 
for the good cheer of the whole parish. 
The school has some excellent points, such 
as the superintendent, Miss Mabel Sweet- 
ser, who has served loyally and intelli- 
gently, three men teachers out of a total 
of six, a well-organized Knights of King 
Arthur which not only holds its members 
to the school and to the chapter meetings, 
but has become the basis of a chorus choir. 
The school has a small membership, but a 
high average attendance. Many of its 
members helped at the sale and supper of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary on Dec. 9, and the 
field worker was counted for that occasion 
as the acting pastor. 

Weekly meetings of the teachers are 
being held at the home of the superintend- 
ent, and both Miss Harle and Miss Slaugh- 
ter have given counsel and encouragement. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Lambert J. Case of the Divinity 
School in the University of Chicago is 
now student pastor of the First Universal- 
ist Church of Galesburg, Ill. 


Rev. U. S. Milburn, of Everett, gave 
his new lecture, “The Pilgrims in Eng- 
land, Holland and America,” illustrated 
with his own pictures, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Bostonian Society in the Old 
State House, Boston, on Forefathers’ 
Day, Dec. 21. The same evening the 
lecture was repeated at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society of Colonial Wars in 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, at 
Young’s Hotel. 


Rev. and Mrs. Cornelius Greenway of 
Taunton, Mass., entertained eighteen 
members of the Taunton Ministers’ Union 
at their home Dec. 15. Dr. Ralph Cham- 
bers of the State Hospital addressed the 
union on “The Relation of the Minister 
to the Patient.” 


Eugene DeWitt, a Universalist layman of 
Illinois, has been secured to work among 
the churches of the state under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Stanley D. Tilney, president 
of the State Convention. He will visit 
official boards, attend annual meetings 
and address meetings of auxiliary societies 
as opportunity presents. 


Rev. Harry E. Rouillard of Westwood, 
Mass., is nearing the close of his first 
semester as instructor in English in the 
Engineering School at Tufts College. Mr. 
Rouillard continues as preacher at Mans- 
field while carrying on his regular week-day 
work at Tults. 


Rey. W. B. Watson has accepted the 
invitation of the Hillside Congregational 
Church, Cornish, Maine, to become its 
minister, beginning his work on Dec. 19. 
Mr. Watson was formerly the Universalist 
minister at South Weymouth and Ames- 
bury, Mass. 


fiss Eleanor Bissell and Miss Flora 
Harper, of Pasadena, Cal., who have been 
spending some time in the East since 
their return from Europe, were in Boston 
from Dec. 14 to 28, and will start for 
California next week. 


Rev. W. G. Price, minister of the 
Golden Rule Church, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been appointed chairman of the 
Committee on Student Relations in the 
Ohio State University, dealing with the 
religious experiences of 10,000 students. 


District of Columbia 
Washington.—The entire parish has 
been saddened by the death of Miss Portia 
Forbes, daughter of Mrs. Henry Forbes, 
formerly of Canton, N. Y., now of this 
city. Miss Portia Forbes was a graduate 


and Interests 


of the Nurses’ Training School of the 
Homeopathic Hospital, Washington, and 
had practised her profession successfully 
for a number of years. She had a wide 
circle of devoted friends. Her mother and 
sister, Ruth, are beloved members of our 
church here. Portia Forbes died Dec. 14, 
and the family left here Dec. 16 for the 
interment at Canton, N. Y. Dr. Henry 
Forbes of Canton, long connected with the 
Theological School, was her father. 


Illinois 

Joliet.—Rev. W. H. Macpherson, pas- 
tor. The Young People’s Day service was 
conducted by officers of our Y. P. C. U. 
The Junior Union dressed and sent to 
Japan a Friendship doll which they named 
Helen Ruth. A farewell doll party was 
held in her honor. The Y. P. C. U. foot- 
ball dance on Nov. 26 was declared their 


most successful party. The bazar, held: 


on Dec. 4, netted around $720. It was 
run by the Ladies’ Aid, Clara Barton 
Guild, and Y. P. C. U., and there were 
many novel features. The Christmas 
pageant, ‘‘In Bethlehem of Judea,” was 
presented Sunday afternoon, Dec. 19. 
On Dec. 26 Dr. Macpherson celebrates his 
fifteenth anniversary as pastor of St. 
John’s. That evening the Y. P. C. U. 
will hold its annual Christmas candlelight 
service. During the week between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s there will be parties 
for Junior, Intermediate, and Senior 
Unions and a Camp Kenmore reunion. 
The church school Christmas party was 
held Dec. 18. Mr. Maepherson’s series 
of sermons interpreting the five principles 
of our Universalist faith are attracting 
large and interested audiences. Many 
comments are also coming in from his 
radio audience. Beginning Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 14, every Tuesday at 7.30 he 
will broadcast a fifteen-minute book re- 
view from the local station which broad- 
casts the Sunday services. 

Hutsonville-——Rev. Thomas Chapman, 
pastor. The annual bazar and dinner 
Dec. 4 was a most successful affair. Some- 
thing more than $400 was realized during 
the day. The ladies of this church are 
singularly faithful to its every interest. 
The pastor and his people are elated over 
the fact that the Illinois Universalist 
Convention will meet with them next year. 
This will be a great event in the history of 
the church. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. Young People’s Week was ob- 
served by the Union as follows: Mid-week 
meeting, Miss Ellen Pendleton, leader. 
Subject: “Working Together.”” This meet- 
ing was preceded by a supper and business 
meeting. Friday evening the young people 
held a social. On Young People’s Sunday, 


Nov. 14, the Y. P. C. U. conducted the 
entire morning service as follows: Open- 
ing services, Miss Dorothea Lewis; prayer, 
Miss Martha Holmes; four sermonettes— 
“Why Havea Y. P.C.U.,’”’ Mr. Thompson 
Grant; ‘““‘What the Y. P. C. U. Means to 
Me,” Miss Anna Buck; ‘What the Y. P. 
C. U. Means to the Church,” Mr. Carlyle 
Johnson; ‘““What the Y. P. C. U. Means to 
the Community,” Miss Viola Purinton. 
The ushers were Miss Clarice Penney, Miss 
Mabel Rogers, Miss Pauline Sawyer, 
Miss Constance Chalmers, Mr. Francis. 
Wilde, Mr. Alden Denaco. In the after- 
noon the services were repeated at the 
Carmel Community Church, with the 
addition of the Y. P. C. U. orchestra. On 
Nov. 12 a father and son banquet was. 
held in co-operation with other Bangor 
and Brewer churches. This was followed 
by a union mass meeting in the church 
auditorium, with address by Mr. Pollard 
Jones of Waterville. The meeting was 
broadcast from Station W A BI. Our 
church acted as host this year for the 
union Thanksgiving service. Dr. Ernest. 
Lyman Mills of the Pine Street Methodist 
Church gave the address. The entire 
services were broadeast from W A B I—the 
first Thanksgiving service to be broadcast 
in the state of Maine. At one of the No- 


vember meetings of the Clara Barton Guild | 


fourteen new members were initiated. 
The membership enrollment of this or- 
ganization now numbers thirty-nine, the 
largest in the state. On Dec. 9 the Floral 
and Aid Society held the annual fair in 
City Hall, netting over $1,200. The Mis- 
sion Circle is studying ‘“Moslem Women.” 
At the last meeting it was reported that 
two dolls had been purchased, dressed 
and started on their journey to Japan, also 
one by the Clara Barton Guild. Sunday, 
Dec. 12, Dr. Smith exchanged pulpits 
with Rev. Ralph F. Blanning, of the 
Unitarian church. 


Massachusetts 


Lawrence.—Rev. Clarence Guy Robbins, 
pastor. Our pastor is about to enter the 
twentieth year of his pastorate. Begin- 
ning nineteen years ago, he had a list of 
eighty-one families. The number has 
grown until to-day it includes 335 families 
or parts of families; 454 new members have 
been received into the church during these 
years. This is now one of the strong 
societies in the state, and it ranks among 
the leading churches of the city. Its people 
are active in all matters of a civie and 
charitable nature. Our minister has just 
completed a series of eight sermons on the 
general subject suggested by things “Seen 
in the Press’”’ with the following sub-topies: 
“Wanted,” “Lost and Found,” ‘“Wed- 
dings,” ‘Births,’ “Locals,” “Repairing 
Done,” ‘‘Investments,” “‘Obituaries.”” The 
usual series of vespers held on the last 
Sunday of each month from October to 


March at 4 p. m. is a present attraction. 
The pastor gives, instead of a sermon or 
set address, a worth-while story. The fact 
that this with special music has continued 
to draw large congregations for nineteen 
years gives evidence of their value. Three 
dolls have recently been dressed and sent 
to Japan—one by members of the Floren- 
tia Club, an organization of 125 young 
women; the other two by the Mission 


Circle. The dolls are named, “‘Grace Val- 
lentyne,”’ “Maud Cary,” and ‘Jennie 
Robbins.” Mr. Lawrence W. Abbott, a 


student at the School of Religious Educa- 
tion, Tufts College, is doing excellent work 
as superintendent of the church school. 
Mr. Chester H. Wells, an aggressive young 
business man, has just been elected presi- 
dent of our Men’s Club. Mr. Carl M. 
Currier has one of the finest troops of 
Boy Scouts in the city. A campaign is 
now being conducted looking toward a 
general forward movement of our cause in 
this city, strongly Catholic. A second 
payment of $1,520 has just been made on 
the Five Year Program. 


Cambridge, First.—Rev. Otto 8S. Raspe, 
pastor. Though a very stormy day, 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 5, saw one of the 
most successful every-member canvasses 
put over by this church: Dr. Merrick 
spoke at the morning service on ‘Men, 
Money and the Kingdom.” Then in the 
afternoon, under the instruction of Dr. 
Merrick and the inspiration of Mr. Raspe, 
forty men went out to their task of get- 
ting pledges for the budget of 1927. The 
annual fair on Dec. 8 and 9 was a splendid 
success. 


Lynn.—Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., pas- 
tor. The pulpit was occupied on Sunday 
morning, Dec. 12, by Rev. John van 
Schaick Jr., D. D., that Dr. Perkins might 
keep a long standing engagement to preach 
at Wheaton College, in Norton. Dr. van 
Schaick chose for his text 1 John 3:2, 
“Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be; 
but we know that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him; for we shall see him as 
he is.” The music by the church quartette 
included the anthems: “Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord,” Garrett, ‘Lovely ap- 
pear,’ from ‘“‘The Redemption,’’ Gounod, 
and an offertory trio, ‘‘Father lead me by 
the Hand,” Butterfield. Dr. van Schaick 
also addressed the church school, following 
the morning service. At the 4 o’clock 
vesper service, the entire cantata, Gaul’s 
“The Holy City,” was given—made pos- 
sible by the co-operation of over ninety 
people: the church quartette—Mrs. Wil- 
helmina Wright Calvert, soprano, Mrs. 
Edith Weye Wilson, contralto, Mr. Ray- 
mond Simonds, tenor, and Mr. John Spald- 
ing Herrick, bass (substituting for Mr. 
Harry D. Newcombe, who had a prior 
engagement), Miss Jessie M. French and 
_ Mrs. Harriet Russell Hart, altos, and the 
combined choirs of boys and men from St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, Lynn, Mr. 
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Perey Graham, choirmaster, and of St. 
Michael’s Episcopal Church, Marblehead, 
Mr. Edgar A. Cleary, choirmaster. Mr. 
Graham directed the choruses, and Mr. 
Malcolm W. Sears, organist and choir- 
master of the Universalist church, played 
the organ, also directing the quartette 
numbers. After the first part of the .can- 
tata, Dr. Perkins gave an address on “‘The 
Vision of the City of God.” Nearly a 
thousand people attended this service, 
which had been arranged by the Music 
Committee of the church, Harrison P. 
Burrill, Henry A. Sawyer and Charles 
Leighton. 


South Acton.—Rev. A. J. Torslef, pas- 
tor. The Ladies’ Social Circle have held 
some social gathering every month since 
the first of September—a food sale and 
sewing meetings in September; social and 
supper in October; a Rainbow Fair with 
entertainment, which was a decided suc- 
eess both socially and financially, in 
November, and in December a benefit 
supper. The Finance Committee of the 
church is planning a Get-Together supper 
about New Year’s. The Mission Circle 
has held meetings every second Tuesday 
afternoon of the month during the fall 
and are devoting time to both foreign and 
local work. At Christmas the members 
will remember the aged and shut-ins. A 
new feature instituted this fall has been a 
Debating Society formed by the young 
men of the parish from which its members 
have derived much benefit. On the first 
Sunday in November a bi-weekly Sunday 
evening lecture course by the pastor was 
begun. On Dec. 19 the community had the 
opportunity to enjoy Dr. Rose’s illustrated 
“Ben Hur’ production. The Sunday 
school late in October tendered a supper 
and social to its members and patents with 
gratifying results. At the invitation of 
the Congregational church a union vesper 
service, with the united quartettes, will 
be held with them at 4 p.m. Dee. 26. Our 
pastor has brought home some excellent 
reports of our denominational meetings 
and conventions which he has attended. 


Taunton.—Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. During the past summer the in- 
terior of our church has been repainted. 
The work was done thoroughly, by remoy- 
ing all paint from walls and making the 
necessary repairs. Mr. Howard Ripley, 
a member of the standing committee, 
made valuable suggestions about color 
combinations and interior decorating. 
The standing committee placed a new 
twenty-ton cement block coal bin in the 
basement in place of the old dilapidated 
wooden bins. Recently we held a service 
of dedication for a beautiful window given 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Woodward, 
by their daughters Hattie W., Jennie H., 
and Bertha M. Since that time the family 
of Mrs. Emma Pierce have presented 
another memorial window in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Erskine, and Mr. Louis B. 
King, a Boston lawyer, presented a third 


in memory of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
I. B. King. A fourth window soon will be 
placed in memory of the late Mr. F. T, 
Farnsworth. This makes five memorial 
windows given in one year. New church 
hymnals have been purchased for Christ- 
mas. The congregations are increasing 
in numbers. The Comrades, with the 
help of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, have re- 
opened the room occupied by the church 
school, placed new electric light fixtures 
and hung new paintings. This school 
made the largest gain in membership of all 
the schools in the state. Mr. George 
Pickell is superintendent. Our pastor, 
Mr. Greenway, is chaplain of the King 
David Lodge, chaplain of the Lodge of 
Odd Fellows, chaplain of the American 
Legion Post, a member of the City Welfare 
Committee, and director of the Bristol 
County Board of Health. He has been 
elected also a member of the Taunton 
Ministers’ Union and chosen by the 
seniors of Taunton high school to be 
their baccalaureate preacher in June. 


New York 


Gloversville—Rev. Wm. E. Manning 
Todd, pastor. The church has suffered a 
distinct loss in recent months in the death 
of the pastor’s wife, an ardent church 
worker, a teacher eminent in both public 
school and college and a speaker on social, 
political and educational topics in many 
states; Mrs. Peacock, a much loved woman, 
the widow of a soldier; Mrs. Mae M. Wood; 


‘Mr. Orville Vilma, an accomplished mu- 


sician, and Mrs. Laura Bower, a charter 
member of the church, devoted to all its 
interests and a long time faithful officer 
and diligent worker in all its societies. 
The annual spring Sunday morning 
breakfast at the church was an affair of 
advancing interest. Miss Dorothy Mae 
Todd gave several beautiful solos. There 
was a christening and exercises on Chil- 
dren’s Day. The summer out-of-doors 
gathering was the greatest and best at- 
tended of any ever sponsored by the 
Sunday school. It was much enjoyed. 
The presence of a former pastor, Rev. 
De Witt C. Reilly, added to the pleasures 
of many. Mr. L. H. Willis has been the 
faithful superintendent fifteen years. The 
autumn opening was somewhat delayed, 
but when the get-together was finally 
held the beautiful new white dining-room 
was filled with a joyous crowd. Toasts 
were responded to by the eight Sunday 
school teachers, each using the class name 
for a topic. The school later gave a supper 
netting more than $50. The Ladies’ Aid 
cafeterias on Saturday nights are thronged 
with the best patronage in the city. This 
enterprising society also caters to parties 
wanting banquets. Their proceeds netted 
nearly $1,000 for the season just ended— 
Mrs. Earl Baker, president. Mrs. Bessie 
M. Shaw is the newly chosen head of this 
active body of women. The Sunday 
services are only fairly well attanded, ow- 
ing to the big effort made on Saturday 


nights, but the work on the whole is en- 
couraging. The pastor has been called to 
Whitesville and Fort Plain, N. Y., and to 
Stratford, Conn., to conduct funerals, 
and Rev. Geo. H. Welch and Frank O. 
Hokerk have been here on similar errands. 
The State Superintendent, Dr. G. Delsert 
Walker, and Rev. Seth R. Brooks, pastor 
at Little Falls, have also been welcome 
visitors. Our church now has part in 
all community endeavors, is active in 
Red Cross drives, superintended by Mrs. 
L. A. Krause, and our place in the com- 
munity chest drive was filled by Mrs. 
Lillian Blanchard. Mrs. Blanchard, as 
vice-president, conducted the June ses- 
sions of our Mohawk Valley Association, 
and a large delegation of our people 
were present. All Souls Church, Glovers- 
ville, was chosen as the place for the next 
meeting of this association, and Mr. 
L. A. Krause, president of our local board, 
was elected as presiding officer, the ses- 
sions to be held next June. Our minister 
is active in the city Ministerial Association 
and member of the city Council of Re- 
ligious Education. He has been invited 
guest at banquets at Johnstown, at the 
Country Club for Veterans’ Day, with the 
Knights of Pythias and the Democratic 
Club. The pastor of the Presbyterian 
church, the oldest church here, twelve 
years professor in the University of Syra- 
cuse, and formerly tutor in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, asked Dr. Todd to tell 
his people in an address the true meaning 
of Universalism. Dr. Todd, who was 
formerly a Presbyterian, official member 


in both Northern and Southern com- ~ 


munions, designing and building a church 
in one and founding a college in the other, 
accepted the courtesy and was given 
most cordial and fraternal greetings by 
this gracious clergyman and his congrega- 
tion. Our pastor was the guest at Thanks- 
giving of the Congregational minister. 
* * 

UNION MINISTERS’ 

BOSTON 

(Continued from page 2) 

gers. Even the Moslem world is not 
closed to the penetrating influence of 
Christ. Even in Russia, where one 
half of the members of the Christian 
Student Movement have been imprisoned 
or exiled or killed, in accordance with the 
damnable religious policy of the Soviet 
Government which prompts them to erect 
in the Holy Square of their Holy City the 
sign ‘Religion is the Opiate of the People,’ 
that movement is larger than before. 
I say the situation is unprecedented in 
opportunity and urgency because of the 
rising tide of nationalism and racial 
patriotism throughout the world. If we 
can identify ourselves with all worthy 
national and racial aspirations we will go 
far. But we must act quickly. Every- 
thing is plastic, and such a state does not 
continue long. In what mould shall this 
plastic world be permitted to set? There 
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are some things we can do in a leisurely 
way, but in the situation which I report 
to you this morning every man should 
work with a peculiar intensity and wisdom. 
It is one thing to see an opportunity and 
another thing to seize it. We are faced 
with a great responsibility and it is up to 
us to prove the vigor of our faith.” 
* * 


CAMP HILL LOSES LARGE SUMS 


In the Industrial Student for November, 
Principal Lyman Ward of the Southern 
Industrial Institute tells in detail the 
interesting story of the effort of the late 
Francis Marion Marsh of Atlanta, Ga., 
to give and to bequeath large sums to the 
Institute, and the failure of the plans. 
In his lifetime Mr. Marsh gave the school 
$50,000. He also assigned stocks worth 
$40,000 to the school, but instead of de- 
livering, he entrusted them to an officer of 
his company to deliver after his death. 
The executors refused to deliver, and Mr, 
Ward sued but lost in two different courts. 
The provision in the will of Mr. Marsh 
making the school the residuary legatee 
was held invalid under provision of the 
Georgia law that a man must live ninety 


days after making such a bequest in order 


to make it effective. By these queer 
turns of fate the school loses $150,000. 
Mr. Ward says: “‘I believe the courts have 
erred. I believe it profoundly. But I am 
an American citizen, I have helped ordain 
the court, and I must therefore submit.” 
* * 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN 
UNION 


Lawrence W. Abbott 


“You are in the right place.” A sign 
bearing these words greeted the forty-four 
Unioners who attended the annual Presi- 
dents’ Night of the Massachusetts State 
Board of the Y. P. C. U. Through the 
hospitality of Dr. van Schaick the meet- 
ing was held in his apartment at 174 New- 
bury St., on Friday evening, Dec. 3. Much 
of the success of the evening was due to 
the homelike atmosphere thus given. 

The board held their regular business 
meeting as usual, giving the visitors an 
opportunity to see the problems and in- 
teresting situations which present them- 
selves to the officers of the state. Depart- 
mental reports were read, and comments 
were given. Of especial interest was the 
field worker’s report, which showed that 
the state, while a leader in Union work, 
still has much room for expansion. The 
report was most encouraging. 

Among other matters discussed were 
the New England Get-Together to be held 
in Woonsocket at New Year’s, the Clara 
Barton Camp project, and a plan for the 
presentation of a play under the auspices 
of the board. 

Carl Olson, general president, spoke 
briefly, urging the Unioners to help their 
state board by co-operating to the fullest 
extent, particularly in the matter of using 
the mails as a two-way path. The ac- 
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complishments of the state and general 
Union rest, he said, upon the local Union- 
er’s response to letters from the various. 
departmental heads. 

While the events related above were 
occurring, Rachel Willey of Wakefield and 
Mary Slaughter of the General Board were 
busy in the kitchen. As a result the 
meeting adjourned to enjoy the refresh- 
ments which the girls had prepared. A 
social time followed until, at eleven 
o’clock, the meeting formally adjourned, 
each Unioner resolving to attend next 
year’s meeting and saying with the others: 
“May the Lord watch between me and 


thee, while we are absent, one from the © 


other.” 

It was the most successful presidents” 
night ever held. It presages a year of 
progress in Massachusetts under its able 
president, Myrtle Belyea. To her plan- 
ning and work was this exceptional meeting 


due. 
* * 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


The Theological Department of St. 
Lawrence University has the largest at-. 
tendance in its history. Twenty-seven are: 
enrolled and there will be some additions: 
at, mid-years. The small Hind’s Chapel, 
which the school uses for its own services, 
is completely filled at the morning chapels: 
and at the conference meetings. The ses- 
sions this years of the last named have: 
been very interesting. The first one was led’ 
by Lyman Achenbach of Philadelphia,. 
who showed unusual] abilities in his thought 
and in his mastery of English. The con- 
ference meeting is an institution that has: 
been maintained in the school for years. 

The university has had several notable. 
speakers this year. The first was Dean. 
Charles R. Brown of Yale Divinity School, 
who visited St. Lawrence on Nov. 6. In: 
the morning he spoke to the whole student 
body, in Gunnison Chapel, on ‘““Knowledge: 
as an Asset.” He advanced the proposi- 
tion: ‘“The great primary use of knowledge: 
is to make life fuller, more useful and more. 
enjoyable.”’ With apt illustration and in- 
cisive English he held the closest attention: 
of all. In the afternoon he spoke especial- 
ly to the theological students on “What it. 
means to be a Christian.” After both ad- 
dresses he angwered questions put to him 
by the students. : 

On Dec. 7 and: 8, Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
minister of the Unitarian church in Schen- 
ectady, gave two addresses to the theo- 
logical students on ““The Instruments of 
Truth Seeking,’ and “The, Contents of 
Truth Finding.” He also led a group in 
discussion, for a couple of hours, which was 
profitable to the students. Mr. Caldecott. 
came heralded as a radical in religion. 
The students, however, found him not 
only a most stimulating speaker, but. 
religious to the core. He submitted him- 
self to all kinds of questions about every 
phase of religion, and quite won the stu- 
dents by the entire frankness of his an- 
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swers. His coming was very profitable to 
the school. 

On Friday, Dec. 10, through the in- 
strumentality of Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the Radio 
Corporation of America as well as chairman 
of the Board of Trustees of St. Lawrence, 
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David Sarnoff, vice-president and general 
manager of the Radio Corporation of 
America, came to St. Lawrence to tell 
the story of the radio. Mr. Sarnoff, in 
himself, is one of the most interesting men 
in America. He is only thirty-five years 
of age and was appointed manager of the 


29 


corporation when he was only twenty-nine. 
He came to this country, like Michael 
Pupin, a friendless immigrant boy of nine 
years of age. He was a Russian Jew and 
he was a lad who improved every oppor- 
tunity. “America,” he says, “spells op- 
portunity if boys would only realize it.” 
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If you don’t know the 
number ask your local 
information operator 


yung 


io Like Beads ona Wire 


Do we mean that a telephone subscriber, 
‘say in Bangor, Maine, can give his local 


- operator a Pittsfield, Massachusetts number, 


just like a local call? 


Just that. 


From any telephone—public telephones 
included—served by this Company in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, you can make direct a call by 
number for any other telephone so located 
and served, with reasonable expectation that 
your call will be completed while you hold 


the line. 


If you are a magneto subscriber, crank the 
box. If you are served by common battery, 
lift the receiver. If you have machine-switch- 
ing, dial ‘‘Operator.’’ Once you reach your 
own central, all systems merge. 


Place your order by number, be it far or 


near. 


Wait on the line for a completed connection 


or areport. 


This service takes our lowest rate. 


We call it ‘‘Neighborhood Toll Service’’ 
because it makes New England a neigh- 


borhood. 


New England Telephone 


and Telegraph Company 
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At fifteen he made up his mind that radio 
‘was going to have a future and determined 
to devote himself to that. When the 
Titanic sank he was the wireless operator 
at Wanamaker’s, and was the first one to 
get the news that the vessel was sunk and, 
as an incident of his tenacity, as told by 
his friend, Judge Appleton, he stayed at 
the receiving machine seventy-two hours 
in orJer to get the next word in regard to 
the cisaster. 

He entered the employ of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company when he 
wes only fifteen years of age and has con- 
tinted with it and its successor, the Radio 
Corporation of America, in various ca- 
pacities from the most humble positions 
to the very highest. The most remarkable 
thing perhaps about Mr. Sarnoff is that, 
though an immigrant, he speaks faultless 
English, with scarcely a trace of foreign 
accent. 

Ir. Sarnoff spoke to the students in the 
Brewer Field House for an hour and a 
querter. He gave a complete and interest- 
ing account of the radio in its three great 
fields, touched on various problems that 
have arisen, and had something to say 
about the future of radio. The speech, 
which had the appearance of being informal 
and unstudied, revealed, incidentally, a 
wide knowledge of history, literature, and 
art. His address was broadcast. 

The university is making use of the 
splendid organ in Gunnison Chapel and 
of the exceptional skill of its professor of 
music, Frank M.Cram. Every Sunday, at 
four o’clock, an organ recital is given by 
Professor Cram, which is largely attended 
by the students and the public for miles 
around. On Sunday, Dec. 12, a special 
Christmas service, which was the last 
vespers before vacation, was held. This 
attracted an audience that thronged the 
chapel. 

On the first Wednesday of each month 
Professor Cram, assisted by a talented so- 
prano soloist and Harmon Gehr, of Albion, 
Pa., a member of the Theological School, 
and a violinist of unusual ability and skill, 
broadcasts a fine musical program. The 
university station always broadcasts on 
Wednesday evening. It may be of interest 
to some to know that Mr. Sarnoff called at- 
tention to the fact that St. Lawrence was 
the first institution of learning whose 
broadcasting station reproduced programs 
from other stations. 

The new women’s dormitory will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy by next 
fall. It will be a large and atractive build- 
ing. 

Mr. Young is rebuilding into what will 
doubtless be the most beautiful home in 
Canton the old farmhouse on the property 
adjoining the campus, which he bought 
some time ago. The campus itself, during 
the past summer and fall, has been greatly 
changed and improved and mide a thing of 
beauty. A new feature is the Campbellina 
P. Gaines Open-Air Theater. 
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Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


New England Y. P. C. U. Get-Together. 
socket, R. I. Jan. 1, 2, 1927. 

Meeting of the Board of Trustees of the General 
Convention. Washington, D. C. Jan. 17, 18, 1927. 

Massachusetts State Convention. Palmer, Mass. 
May 17-19, 1927. 

Maine Y. P. C. U. Convention. Norway, Maine. 
May 20-22, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 


Woon- 


Hartford, Conn. 


* * 
OLD BOOKS FOR SALE 


Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale of 127 S. 7th St., La 
Crosse, Wis., offers for sale a number of old books, 
details of which she will be glad to furnish. In the 
collection are: 

A narrative of many surprising conversions in 
Northampton, written in 1736, published in 1832, 
bound in leather. Lectures in defense of Divine 
Revelation, by Pickering. 1831. Autobiography of 
Rev. Abel C. Thomas, 1852. Psalms and Hymns, by 
Hosea Ballou, 1844. Also other works of Ballou. 
Ancient History of Universalism, by Hosea Ballou, 
2d, ete., ete. 

+ 
COMMUNION SET 


The General Superintendent has at his disposal a 
silver communion set composed of wine container, 
baptismal font, two plates and two goblets, which 
he would be glad to give to any church desiring such 
a set. If you are interested, please write to Dr. 
John S. Lowe, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

x 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP COM- 
MITTEE 


Full fellowship granted to Rev. Harvey Loy (Uni- 
tarian) as of Dec. 1, 1926. 
George F. Fortier, Clerk. 


* * 
CONFERENCES ON HUMAN PROBLEMS 


Six conferences on human problems which clergy- 
men and social workers are facing, open to all clergy- 
men of Greater Boston, will be held on Monday 
afternoons, Jan. 10 to Feb. 14, at 2 o’clock, at the 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy St., Boston. 

Jan. 10—The young person; the development 
of his personality. His problems and how he may 
be helped to meet them. Joseph Lee, president of 
Playground and Recreation Association of America. 
Rev. George P. O’Connor, director Catholic Charit- 
able Bureau. 

Jan. 17—How to help young people to think 
straight on marriage and its responsibilities. Prof. 
Ernest R. Groves, Boston University. Rev. Ashley 
D. Leavitt, Harvard Church, Brookline. 

Jan. 24—The effect of existing marriage law, 
custom and ceremony on family life. Robert Grant, 
formerly Judge of Probate of Suffolk County. Rev. 
Michael J. Scanlan, pastor of St. Rose’s Church, 
Chelsea. 

Jan. 31—How to help difficult situations in family 
life, such as married persons and children who don’t 
get on with each other. Stockton Raymond, General 
Secretary, Family Welfare Society of Boston. Rev. 
Elwood Worcester, Emmanuel Church. 

Feb. 7—Human problems of the aging and aged. 
Are the clergymen and social workers doing all 
they can for them? Alfred Worcester, M. D., Wal- 
tham. Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple Israel. 

Feb. 14—Summary and comments by members of 
the group. Closing address on clergymen and social 
workers by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, professor of Social 
Ethics, Harvard University. 

Every clergyman of Greater Boston is invited to 
enroll for this service. 

» i 


ATTENTION, FRIENDS OF DR. GAINES 

A group of friends have united to publish “Echoes 
of Many Moods,” by Charles Kelsey Gaines. Iry- 
ing Bacheller says: “I can not believe that there is 
any graduate of St. Lawrence who will fail to buy the 
Poems of Professor Gaines for himself and others, 
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It will be a handsome book, designed by Bruce Rogers 
and printed by William Edwin Rudge. It will be 
ready for Christmas. It will give lasting pleasure 
and help spread the fame of St. Lawrence. A thou- 
sand football victories could not bring a fame so fair 
and profitable to our Alma Mater.” De luze edition, 
100 copies, signed by Dr. Gaines and Owen D. Young, 
to whom the book is dedicated, $15. Alumni edi- 
tion, $3. Order at once of Nelson L. Robinson, 
66 Wall St., New York City. 

* * 


FORD HALL SPEAKERS AND TOPICS 


Dec. 26. Morris Hillquit—“Our Changing Social 
Order.” — 

Jan. 2. Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 

Jan. 9. John Langdon-Davies. 

Jan. 16. Anna Louise Strong. 

Jan. 23. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 

Jan. 30. Frank Tannenbaum—Mexico.” 

* * 


NEW ENGLAND Y. P. C. U. GET-TOGETHER 


The seventh annual New England Get-Together 
of the Y. P. C. U. will be held in Woonsocket, R. L., 
at the Universalist Church House, Earle and Snow 
Streets, Jan. 1 and 2, 1927. For reservations write 
to Mr. William Wheelock, 632 South Maine Street, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


j 


THE NATION-WIDE BATTLE 
OVER EVOLUTION 


The two outstanding books of the hour, on the 
Evolution Controversy, are declared by many to be 
Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s “Evolution and Religion” and 
his “Origin and Character of the Bible.” 

The president of a Southern University writes: 
“These able, scholarly and finely popular works ex- 
actly meet the needs of the whole South, and I be- 
lieve of the whole country. They are tremendously 
telling answers to Fundamentalism, and should be 
circulated by the ten thousand.” 

“Evolution and Religion.” By J. T. Sunderland 
in collaboration with the eminent scientist, David Starr 
Jordan. The Beacon Press, Beacon St., Boston. 
185 pages. $1.65 postpaid. 

“The Origin and Character of the Bible.” By Dr. 
Sunderland alone. Same publishers. 312_ pages. 
$1.65 postpaid. 


Bibles 


Send for Catalog or call at the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to eall attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk, 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


TWO GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
60 cents. 

The Adventures of Six Little Pussycats, 
By Mary Shaw Attwood. A fascinating 
story teaching kindness to animals. 
Beautiful illustrations. 50 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Concordance and 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


ESTBROOK 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 
Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 

Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certi‘.cates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


ie 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schee} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory} 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce | 
| 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Norms: 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalo: 


Crackling 

As a tall, athletic-looking young man 
entered the theater the whole audience 
arose and applauded. 

“A popular hero?” asked a stranger of 
his neighbor. 

“Yes,” wasthereply. ‘He distinguished 
himself when the circus was here.” 

“Tn what way?” 

“A lion escaped, and when everybody 
was yelling and trying to get away, he 
walked quietly to the lion’s cage and shut 
himself inside.”’—Hxchange. 
of * * 

Because he had crawled out on thin ice 
and rescued a playmate who had broken 
through, little Willie was the center of a 
group of admiring men and women. 

“Tell us, my boy, how you were brave 
enough to risk your life to save your 
friend,” said one of the ladies. 

“T had to,’ was the breathless answers 
f‘He had my skates on.” —Lifel 

* x 

Friend husband was reading aloud to 
friend wife the report of a recent destruc- 
tive gale in the South. “For thirty min- 
utes,” he read, ‘the wind blew ninety 
miles an hour.” 

“How fortunate it blew only half an 


hour,” she put in. ‘Forty-five miles 
isn’t so bad. It often blows that hard up 
here.’”’—Boston Transcript. 
* * 
He: “Mary?” 


Female Voice: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

He: “Thisis Jack, may I call to-night?” 

She: “Sure. Where will we go?” 

He: “Well, I wish we could stay at home, 
for I’m busted.”’ 

She: “You’ve got the wrong number. 
This isn’t Mary.” —Eachange. 

“Hello, Smith, suppose a man marries 
his first wife’s step-sister’s aunt, what 
relation is he to her?” 

“First—wife—step—aunt—-er—let me 
see. O, I don’t know.” 

“He’s her husband, of course.””—Oltlawa 
Citizen. 

* * 

Overheard at the World Series 

Baseball Enthusiast: “And then Griggs- 
by came home on a liner—” 

She who is going to get: slapped: ‘‘Gra- 
cious, I didn’t even know he was abroad.”’ 
—Epworth Herald. 

* * 
EVERY HOUSEWIFE SHOULD HAVE 
TWO SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 
One at a Reliable Bank 
And One at This Savings Institution. 
—Ad inthe New York World. 

Another thing holding up the return of 
a good five-cent cigar is the return of a 
good five cents.—El Paso Times. 

* * 

Katherine Wright Ends Long Friend- 
ship by Marriage to Kansas Editor.—Ohio 
paper. 
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The Heart of An Optimist 


FROM THE SPOKEN AND WRITTEN WORDS 
OF GEORGE LANDOR PERIN 
Chosen and Arranged by 
FLORENCE HOBART PERIN 


These remarkable examples of penetrating thinking 
are selected from the writings and lectures of the well-known 


author of “Self Healing Simplified.” 


They constitute a 


homely philosophy of life which will strongly appeal to all 
who realize that a hopeful attitude, well-directed effort, and 
trust in the Divine love and guidance inevitably lead to the 


highest happiness and success. 


The sections are arranged 


for daily reading throughout the year, and it is safe to say 
that any one who will live out the principle involved in each 
day’s message will find life growing steadily richer and more 


satisfying. 


In these daily meditations Dr. Perin continues his 
guidance in the way of power and assurance. 


Price, $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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The Pomp of Life 

The Father of the Faithful 

The Meaning of Sacrifice 

The Grace of Self Effacement 
Far from the Maddening Crowd 
A Widow’s Mite 

Gain or Loss 

Out of Doors with God 

The Minor Key—An Echo 

On Stirring People Up 

On Minding Your Own Business 
Hewers of Wood and Drawers of Water 
The Man at the Top 

Take Down the Fences 

The Wreath on the Door 

The Severed Companionship 
The Miracle of Life 


The Social Side of Country Funerals 
The Human Element 

The Wealth of the World 

Eternal Life 

The Little Sister 

Spiritual Poverty 

The Adventure of Life 

The Village Philosopher 

The Mastery of Life 

Ideals in Education 

The Soul of a Child 

The Soul of a Book 

“Huck Finn’s Dad’’ 

The. Voice of One Crying in the Wilderness 
The Teacher and the Child 

The Book and the Child 

An Overworked Fact in Psychology 
Our Syrian Guest 

The Critic and the Poet 

“Lead, Kindly Light” 

The Passing Show 

The Mountain and the Plain 

The Open Vision 

A Lesson from the Bees 
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Where the Tides of Life and Nature Meet 
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